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OF KING AURANGZEB, SIXTH KING OF 
HINDUSTAN, AND ELEVENTH OF THE RACE OF 
TAIMUR-I-LANG 


Those are kings whom God appoints, but as they know not 
His secret purposes, men decline to acknowledge those who 
unjustly seize some kingdom. All the same, the saying in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, chapter viii., is incontrovertible: Per 
me reges regnant (v. 15, ‘ By me kings reign and princes decree 
justice’). God alone raises men to the throne to be either a 
scourge or a solace to their subjects. Thus, although the holy 
men of Mecca declined to accept the gifts sent by Aurangzeb, 
because Shahjahan, his- father, was still alive, I shall not, 
in this my book, delay speaking of him as king until the death- 
of Shahjahan, but from the commencement I feel obliged to 
concede his being 1 such, for as an undisputed monarch he ruled 
over Hindustan; and this course is demanded by this history 
to facilitate the reader’s understanding thereof. 

Finding himself now arrived at the goal of all his hopes, his 
father in prison, his brothers dead, Aurangzeb ordained a nine 
days’ festival, 1 during which he received congratulations and 
valuable gifts from the great men of the kingdom. He continued 
his accustomed sacrifice of pimento, which he began when prince 
in the Dakhin. This was conducted in the following way: 
Having taken a handful of pimento and said a prayer, he 
threw it on some live charcoal, where it was allowed to smoke 
for some moments. Then the coals and the said smoking 
pimento were sent out to be thrown on some mound or other, 

1 .This was the jctslian, or accession festival, which recurred annually. The 
first one began on the 24th Ramazan, 1069 H. (June 15, 1659), though the reign 
was counted from the 1st Ramazan, 1068 H. (June 2, x65S). 


[—2 
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where the whole was consumed. Thus, he has been accustomed 
to act every Friday up to the present time. 1 

He knew that the people murmured at his usurpation, and 
therefore after the days of festival he set to work to restore 
order in the realm, by way of showing that his object was not 
merely to reign, but to work for the good of Hindustan, which 
(as he said) was near to destruction by reason of the careless¬ 
ness of Shahjahan and the bad judgment of Dara. Therefore 
he began by rewarding the nobles who had aided him in his 
undertaking. He confirmed to Rajah Jai Singh the present 
made to him of the province of Sambar (Sambhar 2 ); the pay of 
others was increased; each noble received a set of robes, to the 
greatest being given a scimitar covered with precious stones [2], 
having a rich and handsome hilt, an elephant and a horse. 
He well knew that liberality and generosity are necessary to a 
prince ; but if not accompanied by justice and sufficient vigour 
they are useless; rather do they serve to the perverse as occasion 
for greater insolence, as in the verse : 

Oderwit pecan boni virtutis amove; 

Oderunt pecan mali formidine panes? 

Thus, after the festival, he sent an order to decapitate 
500 thieves, thereby terrorizing the perverse. These execu¬ 
tions were to take place in front of the mosque called Cadam 
Ra^ul 4 (Qadam-i-rasul)—that is to say, ‘ Footsteps of the Sent,’ 
because it has a stone on which two footmarks are cut, for 

1 As Mr. A. G. Ellis points out, the prayer sanctified this pagan rite. Mr. W. 
Crooke has kindly given me the following references to the use of incense against 
the influence of demons: ‘Popular Religion of Northern India,’ second edition, 
ii. 21; Burton, ‘Arabian Nights ’ (edition Smithers), i. 185, x. 407; Bnrckhardt, 
‘Nubia,’ 293 ; Tylor, ‘ Primitive Culture,’ i. 482; Bleek, ‘ Avesta,’ i. 69; Maurice, 
' Indian Antiquities,’ vii. 637 ; Drew, ' Jummoo and Kashmir,’ 431. See a curious 
instance of consecrating mares and camels by incense, Yule, 1 Marco Polo,' first 
edition, i, 272. For the use of turmeric in India, see Watt, ‘Economic Products,’ 
ii. 669. Sipand, or wild rue, is: used by Mahomedans (see Herklot’s ‘ Qanoone 
Islam,’Glossary, ixxxiv.). 

2 See ante-, Part I., folio 221, 

2 ‘ The good hate to sin for love of virtue ; 

The wicked hate to sin for fear of punishment.' 

This shrine lies about one and a half miles to the sou(h-west of the Labor 
Gate of Dihli (Carr-Stephen, ‘Archeology,’ 147). It was founded in a,d. 1374. 



WINE IS PROHIBITED . 


which the Mahomedans. have great veneration. Not content 
with putting in order affairs in the city of Dihll, where his 
court was, in his desire to be called just and thus cover his 
usurpation, he also sent off new governors and viceroys to the 
provinces and kingdoms to displace the old ones. Although he 
did not fail to give the new governors good instructions, he 
added unfailingly some others that served his own dissimula¬ 
tions and intrigues. Among these was an order that they might 
take false oaths, and by thus swearing gain over men and raise 
rebellions in neighbouring kingdoms. When the attempt 
succeeded’, it would suffice for them to feed ten mendicants, 
by which they would be freed from their sin and absolved 
from their promises, in spite of having backed them by a 
thousand oaths on the Quran. 


-' Aurangzeb takes Measures against Wine. 

Among the other disorders, Aurangzeb observed that in 
Hindustan, chiefly in Dihll, there was great licence among 
Mahomedans and Hindus in the consumption of wine, although 
most repugnant to this king, who declared himself a strict 
follower of the Quran. This licence began in the time of 
Jahangir, although Akbar was the first to give leave to the 
Christians to prepare and drink wine; but in his time the 
Mahomedans did not drink. The evil example of Jahangir 
established this custom among the Mahomedans. In the 
days of Shahjahan they drank with full liberty, just as if drink¬ 
ing water, encouraged by Dara’s example. Nor did Shah¬ 
jahan, although not a drinker himself, care to remedy this dis- 
or c*sr, but left everyone to live as he pleased, contenting himself 
with passing his days among women, as I have already said. 

It was so common to drink spirits when Aurang^eb ascended 
the throne, that one day he said in a passion that in all Hin¬ 
dustan no more than two men could be found who did not 
drink, namely, himself and [3] ‘Abd-ul-wahhab, the chief qaci 
appointed by him, as already said at the end of Part I. (I. 277). 
But with respect to ‘Abd-ul-wahhab he was in error, for I 
myself sent him every day a bottle of spirits {vino), which he 
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drank in secret, so that the king c.ould not find if out. 
Aurangxeb wished to repress this disorder, and therefore 
ordered that all Christians, excepting physicians and surgeons, 
should leave the city and remove to near the park of artillery, 
which was beyond the suburbs at one league’s distance from 
the city. There they had leave to prepare and drink spirits on 
condition they did not sell them. 

After the issue of this order he directed the koiwal (chief of 
police) to search out Mahomedans and Hindus who sold spirits, 
every one of whom was to lose one hand and one foot. With¬ 
out fail the koiwal went out to search for the vendors, although 
himself one of the consumers. One day I saw him carry out 
such a sentence on six Mahomedans and six Hindus; after 
the punishment he ordered them to be trailed to a dung-heap, 
leaving them there.to die discreetfy. This penal order was in 
force for a time, so that no vendors were to be found ; for 
whenever the koiwal suspected that spirits were made in any 
house, he sent his soldiers to plunder everj'tbing in it. The 
regulations were strict at first, but little by little they were 
relaxed; and during the period of strictness the nobles, who 
found it hard to live without spirits, distilled in their houses, 
there being few who do not drink secretly. 

I have said that the Christians had leave to prepare spirits 
for their own consumption, but were prohibited selling them. 
On this account sentinels were kept over them to watch that 
they did not sell. In spite of this, the gain being great, they 
did not refrain, by resorting to a thousand expedients, from 
selling them on the sly, although when the offence was dis¬ 
covered the koiwal used to send and plunder the house, the 
still being hung round the offender’s neck, and then he was 
taken through the streets chained, and buffeted on his way to 
the koiwal’s house. On arrival there half dead he was locked 
up in prison, and only released after many months with a fine 
and a beating. 

But such was the Christians’ insolence and absence of shame 
that they did not desist. . They were of many nations, mostly 
thieves and criminals ; and without slandering anyone, I can 
say with truth that the Christians who served in the artillery of 



THE USE OF BHANG IS PROHIBITED ^ 

the Moguls retained of Christianity nothing but the mere name, 
were worse than the Mahomedans and Hindus, were devoid of 
the fear of God, had ten or twelve wives, were constantly drunk, 
had no occupation but gambling, and were eager to cheat whom¬ 
soever they could. For these reasons the Farangis (Franks) 
have not in the Mogul country the estimation they formerly had ; 
many from greed of a small pay abandon their faith and turn 
Mahomedans, as if it imported little for the salvation of one’s 
soul whether one is a Christian or a Mahomedan. 


Action against Bhang. 

So accustomed are the Mahomedans to intoxication that the 
poor people, who have not enough funds to procure spirits, 
invented another beverage, called in the language of the country 
bang (bhang). It is nothing else than leaves of dried hemp 
ground down, which intoxicate as soon as taken. Aurangzeb 
also wanted to Suppress this disorder. He therefore appointed 
an official under the title of matucib ( muktasib ), whose business 
it was to prevent the use of this, beverage or of others similar to 
it. Not a day passed that on rising in the morning we did not 
hear the breaking by blows and strokes of the pots and pans 
in which these beverages are prepared. But, seeing that the 
ministers themselves also drank and loved to get drunk, the 
rigour of prohibition was lightened by degrees. 

Aurangzeb did another very ridiculous thing to show himself a 
scrupulous observer of the Faith. This was the issue of an order 
that no Mahomedan should wear a beard longer than four finger- 
breadths. Nowthe Moguls are much concerned with the preserva¬ 
tion of their big beards, using for this many ungueuts. An official 
was appointed whose business it was, in company with his attend¬ 
ants and soldiers, to measure beards in the middle of the street, 
and, if necessary, dock them. This order was not carried out, 
except against ordinary people, the official not daring to meddle 
with the nobles or the soldiers for fear of receiving injury to 
himself. It was, however, amusing to see the official in charge 
of beards rushing hither and thither, laying hold of wretched 
men by the beird, in order to measure and cut off the excess, 
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and clipping their moustaches to uncover the lips. This last 
was done so that, when pronouncing the name Ala (Allah, 
God), there might be no impediment to the sound ascending 
straight to heaven. It was equally quaint to see the soldiers 
and others covering their faces with their shawls when they 
beheld afar off the said official, for fear of some affront. 

The Burial of Music. 

Not resting content with the above orders, Aurangzeb took 
steps against the excessive number of musicians. In Hindustan 
both Moguls and Hindus are very fond of listening to*songs 
and instrumental music. He therefore ordered the same official 
to stop music. If in any house or elsewhere he heard the sound 
of singing and instruments, he should forthwith hasten there 
and arrest as many as he could, breaking,the instruments. 
Thus was caused a great destruction of musical instruments. 
Finding themselves in this difficulty, their large earnings likely 
to cease, without theie being any other mode of seeking a liveli¬ 
hood, the musicians took counsel together and tried to appease 
the king [5] in the following way A About one thousand of them 
assembled on a Friday when Aurangzeb was going to the 
mosque. They came out with over twenty highly-ornamented 
biers, as is the custom of the country, crying aloud with great 
grief and many signs of feeling, as if they were escorting to the 
grave some distinguished defunct. From afar Aurangzeb saw 
this multitude and heard their great weeping and lamentation, 
and, wondering, sent to know the cause of so much sorrow. 
The musicians redoubled their outcry and their tears, fancying 
the king would take compassion upon them. Lamenting, they 
replied with sobs that the king’s orders had killed Music, there¬ 
fore they were bearing her to the grave. Report was made to 
the king, who quite calmly remarked that they should pray for 
the soul of Music, and see that she was thoroughly well buried. 
In spite of this, the nobles did not cease to listen to songs in 
secret. This strictness was enforced in the principal cities. 

1 The story is in Khafi Khan, text, ii. 211, and Elliot, vii. 2S3, under the 
nth year, 107S H. (1G67-6S). f 
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D ANCING-WO.MEN FORCED TO MARRY. - 
In the reign of Shahjahan female dancers and public women 
enjoyled great liberty, as I have said, and were found in great 
numbers in the cities. For a time, at the beginning of his 
reign, Aurangzeb said nothing, but afterwards he ordered that 
they must either marry or clear out of the realm. This was the 
cause that the palaces and great enclosures where they dwelt 
wdht to ruin little by little; for some of them married and 
others went away, or, at least, concealed themselves. 

Of pkk Class of Elephant-Drivers. 

But from the first days of his reign there was no attempt to 
disguise his intention of correcting the insolence of the elephant 
drivers. These men bring daily some highly-decorated elephants 
to court for parade, and others to fight together, as is the 
custom in the Mogul country. Sometimes they cause the 
elephants to be enraged, when they rush through the city 
killing people and destroying shops and bazars. First and 
foremost they attack the shops of those to whom they are ill- 
affected, and capse the destruction of all their contents. 

Aurangzeb made inquiries from the elephant-drivers whether 
perchance the elephants became savage of themselves, or 
whether they were made mad. . Thinking they would please 
the king, and he would raise their pay, the drivers replied that 
they made the elephants mad themselves, giving them certain 
drugs for the purpose. The king then ordained that a writing 
should be demanded from each driver,' in which he bound him¬ 
self to pay with his own life any deaths [6] caused by his 
elephant, and from his pay reimburse any damage done in the. 
city. In this way he hindered the great damage they used to 
cause; and although in his reign there were always parades, 
the harm done was very small. I say there were few disasters, 
for it is almost impossible to prevent any injury being done by • 
elephants, since sometimes they turn mad all of a sudden, 
through reasons hardly to be imagined, as I shall state in 
Part III. when talking of elephants (III. 19-21, 144-149). 

But here it is fitting to relate how one day Aurangzeb ordered 
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to be brought before him all the elephants of Slmhjalran, more 
than three thousand in number, of which the principal ones 
were decked out with gold and silver, and -bore housings of 
brocade. On the first day they wished to produce the captain 
of all the elephants, an animal of wonderful sue, 12 cubits in 
height, and highly esteemed by Shahjaban ; its name was Calec- 
dad (Khaliq-dad)—that is to say, ‘ Given by the Creator.' But, 
for all the drivers could do, they could not succeed in making 
him enter the fortress. Thus they were forced to leave him behind 
and take the others to the roj-al presence. On arriving there, 
according to signs from the drivers, the elephants either raised 
their trunks as a mark of respect, or went down on their knees. 

Aurangzeb was told that the elephant Khaliq-dad would not 
enter the fortress. He informed the drivers that he would not 
hear of any objection and they must bring the said elephant to his 
presence, unless they wanted to be turned out of the service .and 
beaten. Frightened at such a threat, the drivers left the elephant 
three days without food or drink, expecting to force him through 
hunger and thirst to do the king’s pleasure. After three days 
they decorated the streets with green branches and sugar-cane, 
brought out the elephant, and got it into the fortress. Pleased 
at this, Aurangzeb then hastened to see this bold animal 
standing in the space called Amcas (‘ Am-Khass ), where public 
audiences were given. 

. When the driver on the elephant was aware of the royal 
presence, he gave the usual signal to the animal, arid he made 
his obeisance. Then, recollecting that he had been brought to 
the place by deceptions and against his will, the elephant began 
suddenly to trumpet, and flinging himself on the female elephants 
who accompanied him, he pushed them aside with his trunk, 
and, turning round, ran off with, great fury. Pie knocked down 
everything in his way, and threatened everyone who appeared 
before him. In this manner the whole court.was thrown into 
confusion. In trying to make his way out of the fortress, he 
came across a fine elephant made in masonry, which stood at 
the gate. 1 Thinking it was a real elephant coming [7] to bar 

1 See Bernier, 256, 257, and Mr. Constable's note, where, relying on Mr. H. G. 
Keene's ‘Handbook to Hilln,' he states that one stone elephant is in the public 
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his exit, he fell upon it atjd destroyed it before he left the fort. 
Aurangzeb, as a follower of the Quran, ordered the other 
elephant opposite this one to be also knocked down. Upon 
them were two figures of Jamal (Jai Mall) and Fata (Fath), who 
bravely defended the fortress of Chitor against Akbar, as I have 
said before (I. 77-82). 

The elephant (Khaliq-dad) ran out into the great square. 
There it was a curious spectacle (though one to be enjoyed at a 
distance) to see the way in which he broke the palanquins, ran 
at other elephants, killed horses, and pursued men, who fled 
with cries and clamour, some without turban, some without 
shield, some without sword, some without bow. It was an 
astonishing thing to see. Relying on my horse, I put him at 
full gallop, turning my head from time to time. I felt sorry for 
the sufferers, but could not help laughing to see so many fleeing 
in all directions, their feet bare and in the greatest hurry. 

Learning what the elephant had done, Aurangzeb became 
distrustful of him, and ordered the unlucky animal to be sent to 
Agrah to be placed at the tomb of Taj Mahal within sight of his 
master’s palace. The king’s orders were carried out: the 
elephant was taken to the place assigned, where he remained 
nine years; and on the day that Shahjahan died the elephant 
also expired, some other events also happening, as I shall relate 
dl.94,96). 


Of the Holy Mendicants. 

The greatest abuse there was, and still is, in the Mogul 
kingdom is due to the cheating and hypocrisy of the holy 
mendicants. These men call themselves Sahedes (Sayyid), 
descendants of Muhammad, and deceive the people with 
hypocrisy and pretended miracles, so that many resort to them 
as saints, either to ask for sons, or to obtain wives or husbands. 
Others go to secure, through their intercession, employment or 

gardens, but the other has disappeared. The two figures which rode on them 
are in the museum. According to the Homeward Mail of September 26, 190.1, 
p. 1362, Lord Clinton has commissioned Mr. R. D. Mackenzie to produce two 
elephants and figures in black marble to be placed, as before, at the Dihli Cate 
of the fort. ’ 
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places at court; others, that some plan or woman may fall in 
love with them; others, to win victory over their enemies 
or to gain success in business; each man according to his need. 

No one goes to such-like men with empty hands, but always 
with something as an offering. Thus these holy men live in 
luxury. They know how to cover their impostures by decep¬ 
tion, and with the aid of the devil hold the people under their 
spells by written incantations and bonds. Above all, they have 
control of the women, who resort to them in large numbers. 
They know how to make use of their opportunities, sparing 
neither Mahomedan, Hindu, nor Christian women, if the)' are 
good-looking. In addition, they have numerous wives and 
slave girls in their houses, whom they send out at night in ail 
directions [8] as pretended devotees to earn an illicit livelihood, 
or to act as go-betweens to bring to the house of their master 
any woman that he desires. This is done under a covering of 
religion. These women also serve to find out about those 
who come to ask for any favour, and whether or not they 
have obtained what they desired. This is done to obtain 
information beforehand. These women also serve to make 
excuses if any suppliants have not obtained their desires, or to 
persuade people that the holy man’s supplications are specially 
effective ; also to find out what is going on, and thus give their 
master occasion to reveal secrets, as is fitting to holy men who 
know hidden things. 

In fine, the devices are not to be counted of which the)' make 
use to establish the reputation of saints; and if they perform 
any deed worthy of admiration, it is all the work of the devil. 
When they leave their houses they never go on foot, but in 
a carriage or on horseback, at the same time taking with them 
down to their scullion-boys, to demonstrate the number of their 
disciples and devotees. They carry themselves humbly, so that 
in the streets many passers-by, men and women, prostrate 
themselves on the ground and call to them with lifted hands, as 
if to a just and saintly man. On these occasions each prays for 
what he wants, whether health, or delivery from demons, call¬ 
ing out according to his necessity. But the hypocrite, with a 
severe mien, goes on his way, making signs with' his hands as of 
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one who gives good hope to all, and takes on himself to satisfy 

every one. 

Thus they return to. their houses. These are sufficiently 
commodious, with a special apartment for the women and 
another for receiving visitors. Among others is a fairly hand¬ 
some room, where are drawers, such as worn by Mahomedan 
women, and a chemise, the whole placed upon a rope. If any 
Hindfl woman turns up, after hearing her requests, should her face 
please him the make-believe saint retires as if going to prayers. 
Then, taking some provocative drug (of which they have no 
lack), he comes back and orders the woman to remove her 
shirt. Ordinarily they do this at once, out of the esteem in 
which they hold these accursed men, under the supposition that 
they are receiving a great favour. Promises are made of securing 
what they want. If at times a woman, being of an honourable 
degree, is hurt at such an extraordinary proposal put forward 
by the holy man, the latter falls into a rage, saying that she is 
a woman with an evil conscience, that he never told her to take 
off her shirt, but to bring the one hanging on the rope, in order 
to give her some letters or some other thing lying in the pocket 
thereof, as a means of obtaining her desire. Then he bundles 
her out with abuse, as if it had never entered his mind to do her 
any wrong. Thus the woman withdraws in great confusion, for 
two reasons: because she has put a wrong interpretation upon 
the words of the holy man, and because, through her own fault, 
she did not obtain the remedy she wanted [9] and hoped for. 
The same thing is done with Mahomedan and Christian women, 
who wear drawers. It is to this intent that they keep a shirt 
and a pair of drawers on a rope, in order to cover the equivocal 
proposals they make to women. 

It often happens that the woman who was scandalized the 
first time falls a second time into the trap, either through eager¬ 
ness to get rid of her trouble, or because of the devotee women. 
These go to the house of any woman who had left without con¬ 
senting to the perverted desires of the holy man. Opening a 
conversation, they dilate on the holiness of‘their master, and 
lead her to expect all sorts of benefits to be obtained by going 
to the holy man. 
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I cannot write the filthiness of such men, and all I shall say 
will be very little, not to fall into the error spoken of by 
St. Paul: Corrumpmit bonos mores eloqnia prava . 1 Still, the 
insolence and outrages of these deceivers are sufficiently ex¬ 
posed. There are numbers of them, also of women, who, 
under the name of sanctity, practise similar impostures. All 
the same, the populace in the Mogul realm, and also the nobles, 
retain great esteem for these people, sending them valuable 
presents ; even gardeners carry to them the best of their fruit 
and vegetables, and goat-herds their kids and milk. Thus do 
these villains lead a more luxurious life than anj? grandee, being 
at the same time obeyed by princes and governors. 

Aurangzeb wreaks Vengeance on the Twelve Holy 
Men of Bara who dwelt in Dihli.. 

To,this abuse Aurangzeb applied no remedy, being the com¬ 
panion of such men, a pretender and hypocrite like them, an 
inventor of miracles and deceits quite equal to any of theirs. 
Yet he resolved to take revenge upon twelve of them who lived in 
DilhI. They had prophesied to Dara that he would be emperor 
of the whole Mogul empire, and as absolute lord would triumph 
over all men; for they would pray Muhammad with all their 
fervour to assist him, nor could the prophet fail to hear them. 

After he had arranged matters in the empire, Aurangzeb 
sent for these men. When they had all reached his presence, 
he made believe to appreciate highly the sanctitjr and good 
reputation they possessed. On this account he begged them to 
perform some miracle in his presence, so that he, too, might 
acquire reasons for becoming their disciple. If they did so, he 
would prove in what estimation the King of Hindustan held 
such holy men and friends of God. For this purpose he 
granted them three days in which to comply with the royal 
[ i o] pleasure. • 

On hearing this speech from Aurangzeb, the holy men were 
in a great quandary, recognising that now had gone by the time 
for playing jokes on simple people, because Aurangzeb was not 

1 ‘Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good manners’ (i Cor. 
xv. 33, A.V.), 
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a man of jests like Dara. Thus they were thrown into a state 
of much anxiety. Two of them, to cut the thing short, said at 
once to Aurangzeb that they were descendants of Sultan Maxac 
(Sultan-ul-mushajikh 1 ), a famous saint of Balkh, and were 
thus venerated by the people as saints, although they knew 
themselves to be the greatest sinners in the world, and it was 
useless to look for miracles from them. Aurangzeb ignored 
this reply, and told them all that it was necessary for them 
within three days to perform some miracle in his presence, and 
thus sent them away. 

They came forth much cast down, and, according to the 
habits of these men, they had recourse to demons favourable to 
them, performing with this idea many sacrifices, so that at least 
in dreams they might prove to Aurangzeb that they were really 
saints; thus the king would hold them to be of some repute. 
However, on the third day Aurangzeb sent for them. On their 
arrival in his presence he said to them in a severe tone that the 
time granted was already past; that the matter in hand was 
for them to produce a miracle; otherwise he would have them 
all flogged and send them in a body to be publicly disgraced. 
Thus would the people be undeceived who had so long been 
led astray by their impostures and hypocrisy. Being neither 
able to say anything nor perform a miracle, some were ordered 
to be banished, and others were sent prisoners to fortresses. 
He told them that when they showed him a miracle he would 
order their release. Sharply admonishing the two men from 
Balkh, he ordered them to retire to their homes, and never 
again to lay claim to sanctity, else he would chastise them 
without fail. 

Aurangzeb discovers the Imposture of the FaqIr who 
buried his Horse. 

The assumed devoutness of Aurangzeb served him to discover 
the imposture of a soldier. This man’s horse had died, and 

1 Comparing this passage with Part III., 53, where the saint's tomb is said to 
be at Dihli, I think the name must be meant for SuitSn-ul-mtishfi.ikh, a title 
given to Nizam-ud-din Auliya (died at Dibit, 1325). But lie was a native of 
Buda,un, and not of Balkh. 
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having no funds to buy another, he, decided to bury the horse 
outside the city of Dihli, on a small eminence not far from the 
royal road to Lahor. He took the garb of a faqlr, and pre¬ 
tended great devoutness, collecting offerings, which wore never 
lacking, the Moguls having an easy method of devotion, con¬ 
sisting in visits to tombs great or small, in order to obtain what 
they are in need of. I have even seen the wives of Christians send 
their sons and grandsons, when they were unwell, in order to 
obtain benefit from these tombs by making the children touch 
them with their bodies. For all the preaching of the priests 
against this abuse, it has not been abandoned [n] ; since the 
Christian women in India are more inclined to heathendom 
and superstition than to the true Faith or the recognised aids 
of holy Mother Church. 

Aurangzeb passed close to the aforesaid tomb, and seeing so 
much adornment, asked what saint'was buried there. The faqlr, 
replied that it was the tomb of Melecdinar (Malik Dinar). 
Aurangzeb began to think over this answer, and said he had 
never heard of such a saint. He should therefore like to see 
the body. He ordered the tomb to be opened, and in it was 
the skeleton of a horse. The king directed that everything 
round it should be destroyed, and after the faqlr had been 
flogged he was banished. Hereby arose great fame for 
Aurangzeb as being well acquainted with all the saints of 
the Mahomedans, and also a diviner of occult things. 

Mancebdares (Mansabdars). 

It was a custom introduced by Akbar, and maintained by his 
successors, to receive and to favour those who justly or un¬ 
justly were persecuted by the King of Persia, when they took 
to flight and sought the protection of the Mogul kings. They 
were granted pay suited to each man’s station, keeping as 
soldiers, and officers those who were soldiers, as physicians 
those who were physicians, as doctors of the Law those learned 
in the Faith. Pay was given them as mansabdars —that is to 
say, as nobles. As these men were not of use to the Mogul, . 
since the Moguls are of a different sect, and ,do not follow ‘All 
as do the Persians, they were sent to the province of Kashmir, 
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where they lived upon tjjeir allowances comfortably and with¬ 
out care. Since Mahomedans are subject to the same con¬ 
ditions as other men—namely, to come to the end of their life 
and die —when one of these dropped out, the others appro¬ 
priated the dead man’s allowances. 

Aurangzeb desired to remedy this abuse, and therefore 
ordered all the mansabdars of Kashmir to attend at court. 
There were a. great number of them. Among them I had the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of Muhamedzama 
(Muhammad Zaman), a man of great intelligence, whom Shah 
‘Abbas, King of Persia, sent to Rome as a student early in his 
reign . 1 He had to learn how to answer our missionaries, who 
in Persia confounded the umllas and doctors of the Mahome- 
dan faith. This Muhammad Zaman, well acquainted with his 
own faith, by study came to know the Truth ; and instead of 
becoming more stubborn in the faith of Muhammad and of 
‘All, he renounced it and turned Christian, and taking the 
name of Paul, called himself Paulo Zaman. He then-went 
back to Persia. There the learned men of Persia became 
aware by their talk with him that he was more favourable to 
the Christians than the Mahomedans (although [12] he con¬ 
cealed his being a Christian). They began to speak against 

1 It is not clear which Shah ‘Abbas is intended; the first reigned from 1587 to 
1629, the second from 1642 to 1667. I have been unable to find any confirmation 
of the presence of these students at Rome, either from Oriental or European 
sources. The date of the party sent in the time of the Sherleys, about 1606, 
seems too early. One of them became a Christian, and published a book under 
the name of Don John of Persia. Mr. A. G. Ellis suggests that Manucci's 
Muhammad Zaman is possibly identical with the painter of that name, by whom 
there are three beautiful signed and dated pictures in a copy of Nizami's 
‘ Khamsah,' British Museum Oriental MS., No. 2265, fols. 203 b, 213 a, and 221 b. 
The influence of European art is most unmistakable; the date, however—1086 H. 
(1675-76) —is somewhat late to suit Manucci’s story (circa 1660). But the man 
may have returned to Persia after the death (1667) of Shah ‘Abbas II. 

Sir Caspar P. Clarke, C.I.E., whose article in the Journal of Indian Art, 
vol. vii., October, 1896, No. 56, bears on the subject of Raphael’s influence on 
Persian art, tells me that when he was in Persia in 1874-76, the book illuminators 
had a tradition that twelve young Persians were sent in the time of Shah 'Abbas 
to study in Rome. Of the twelve, eight or nine only returned; some died, and 
some, on becoming Christians, remained in Europe. At Rome he was told that 
they lived in the Boi%o. 

VOL, II. 2 
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him, and fearing some harm, he fled .from Persia and claimed 
protection from Shahjahan. He was given the pay of a 
mansabdar and sent to Kashmir to join the other Persians. 
On the occasion when they were sent for by Aurangzeb, he 
came to Dihll and made friends with the Christians, chiefly 
with Father Buzeo (Bus 6 e). They discussed theological 
questions, he having several Latin books; yet, although he 
was, and declared himself to be, a Christian, his way of life 
differed in no respect from that followed by Mahomedans. 

Houses and Gardens. 

Having verified the existence of the mansabddrs, Aurangzeb 
sent them back to Kashmir. He then issued orders that every¬ 
one in Hindustan who owned a house or a garden must produce 
his deeds. It was to see whether they all held under a royal 
fir mao (/arman , or rescript). For no one can hold any of these 
things without a confirmation and a grant in writing. Such 
fannans as it was necessary to admit he upheld; those that 
were forged were declared invalid. 

Spies. 

The best means that kings possess for the good regulation of 
their kingdom is through trusty spies. These report to the 
prince what goes on in the realm, chiefly amongst the officials. 
And with truth it may be said that the Mogul country is behind 
none other in having that kind of person, from whom may be 
learnt all that passes. But throughout his reign Aurangzeb 
had such good spies that they knew (if it may be so said) even 
men’s very thoughts. Nor did anything go on anywhere in the 
realm, above all in the city of Dihll, without his being 
informed. 

In this way he learnt one night that the wife of Allahwirdl 
Khan, the man who made Shah Shuja* get down from his 
elephant at the battle of Kajwah, had left her house. Without any 
delay he ordered the husband to take her back again. Through 
such spies he also learnt one night of the fall of an arch at a shop 
in the main street, under the ruins of which three faqlrs were 
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buried. At early dawn Ayrangzeb rode out omhis way to hunt, 
and seeing the fallen shop, stopped his elephant, and ordered 
them to dig out the buried faqlrs. The nobles of the court were 
much astonished at such an order, not knowing that under¬ 
neath the ruins were some dead bodies. The order was carried 
out, and the dead faqlrs having been reached, were pulled out. 
They were buried [13] according to the king’s orders, and he 
remained on the spot until the corpses were recovered. He 
handed over some money to pay for the funeral. From this 
incident they began to talk of Aurangzeb as a saint, while all 
the people shouted with a loud voice: ‘ Long live our saintly 
king!’ Up to this time they style him ‘ Miraculous Saint,’ 
either through flattery, or because with his sorceries he has 
done such wonderful things. . < 

Dispute between Aurangzeb and his Father. 

Proud of administering imperial affairs, and correcting, as I 
have said, the abuses which had arisen in the kingdom through 
the neglect of his father Shahjahan, Aurangzeb was not content 
merely to do good work, but he strained his utmost to get 
himself praised by the nobles and his father discredited. He 
tried to lower Shahjahan’s reputation, and to take away his 
name in every way he could. 

In addition to this, in order to further enrage the old man 
and make his imprisonment weigh on him more heavily, he 
several times wrote him. letters, in which he set forth the 
measures being taken against previous abuses, and condemned 
every rule followed by Shahjahan in his government. He 
accused him of injustice to his people, of being negligent to his 
ministers, of being a corrupter of others’ wives, of licentiousness 
in holding a women’s fair, as a spendthrift in the expenses 
lavished upon indulging himself with women in the Hall of 
Mirrors, as I have already said (I. 130), and as a profligate by 
retaining in his palace a public dancer. On the other hand, he 
exalted all he did himself, glorifying his own works. Thus it may¬ 
be said that Aurangzeb was a perfect disciple of the Pharisee, 
spoken of by out*Saviour in the Gospel, who, instead of asking 
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mercy from God, did nothing but recite his own good works. 
Above all, he prided himself on the number of hours-he spent 
every day in public audience, in the hearing of complaints, and 
in efforts to suppress the abuses existing in the empire. 

Nor did Shahjahan refrain from replying and excusing him¬ 
self to his son, pointing out to him, among other things, that 
a man who rebelled against his father, treated his brothers 
cruelly, and drank so much blood, not sparing even his own 
sons, would never be able to do useful work for others. As for 
praising himself on account of sitting many hours daily in 
audience, what more patent sign could there be that the 
kingdom was badly administered? For when he (Shahjahan) 
directed the empire, officials walked so uprightly that, in spite 
of the daily beating of the big drum to call into his presence 
anyone wanting to complain of having received an injustice, 
months and months would pass without any-one coming to 
lodge a petition. 

This [14] quarrel between them lasted a long time, until 
Shahjahan in a rage wrote to Aurangzeb that he must remember 
that, after all, whatever he did proceeded from force belonging 
originally to the man from whom he derived his life. Besides the 
reasons given by Shahjahan in his own behalf, Mahabat Khan, 
governor of Kabul, did not fail to transmit to Aurangzeb a long 
argument, in which he described the qualities of Shahjahan and 
the deeds of Aurangzeb, a vigorous defence of the father against 
the son. Affected by these letters, Aurangzeb began to soften 
and show himse/f more compassionate to his father. By other 
letters he attempted to mollify him, sent him numerous presents, 
wrestlers to help to pass his time, players on instruments to 
alleviate the weariness of prison, and other playthings suitable 
to Shahjahan’s habits while still free and emperor. 

After these endearments Aurangzeb wrote to his father asking 
for a gift of the jewels still under his control. Shahjahan 
replied with a stiff letter, wherein he said that if ever again he 
dared to talk of such things, he (Shahjahan) had by him a 
metal mortar and a pestle wherewith to reduce the jewels to 
powder; nor would Aurangzeb ever get the jewels until thus 
made useless. But in place of the jewels asked for he sent him 
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the loyal Acetcan (Asad* Khan) 1 , a person whom he strongly 
recommended, declaring that he might be more safely trusted 
than any other living being. Others had been rebels to the 
father, and thus, on the occasion arising, they would also rebel 
against the son. On the other hand, Asad Khan had never 
wished to forsake his king, and would without fail be loyal to 
the son under every circumstance. 

Aurangzeb accepted Asad Khan as his servant, giving him 
some of the principal offices at court. Finally, upon the death 
of Ja'far Khan, 2 he was made secretary (= wazlr) of the whole 
empire, the which office Asad Khan continues to fill with great 
faithfulness until this very day, the 10th of March, 1699. Never 
again did Aurangzeb write to Shahjahan on the subject of the 
jewels, for which he had shown such cupidity. He sent an 
order to Foladcan (Fulad Khan), the treasurer, inquiring in 
what space of timfe he could look through the jewels and make 
him a report of their value. Fulad Khan asked for time for 
this estimate, and six months afterwards replied that it would 
take fourteen years to go through them and find out the value. 
On receiving this answer, not wishing to waste so much time, 
Aurangzeb abandoned his design. 

The Rajahs come to Court. 

Whilst Aurangzeb was restoring order in the affairs of the 
kingdom, with a view to the peace and good government of his 
subjects, the Hindu princes came to court, some to secure his 
friendship and push their fortunes, others to obtain a position 
in his military forces [15]. Aurangzeb never failed to receive 
them, but he could not satisfy them all, it being a defect of our 
nature that everyone thinks he deserves more than he gets. 

1 Muhammad Ibrahim, son of Zu.lfiqar Khan, Qaramiinlu, was the grandson, 
on his mother's side, of Sadiq Khan. Mir Bakhshi. He was born about 1035 H. 
(1G25-26), and was created Asad Khan in the 27th year of Shahjahan. He became 
Aurangzeb’s deputy wazir in 1670, under Prince Mu'azijam, and full wazlr in 1676, 
retaining the office to the end of the reign (1707). He died on the 25th Jamada II., 
1128 H. (June 18. 1716). 

2 Ja'far Khan was made wazlr in 1664, and died in 1G70. He was the son of 
■Sadiq Khan. Mir Bakhshi, and was also sister’s son and son-in-law of Asaf Khan. 
Yamin-ud-daulah (Beale, iSS). 
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Thus there were three of these princes who would not accept 
the offers the conqueror made to them, putting forward the 
excuse that they were princes of too high standing to accept the 
pay and rank assigned to them. Aurangzeb dissembled and 
made no demonstration of displeasure, whence the princes, sup¬ 
posing he had great need of them, became more proud and 
vain-glorious than ever, after having given such an answer. 
But three days afterwards he gave secret orders for their be- 
headal. Thus, not suspecting anything, they found themselves 
with the bare sword at their necks. Their excuses and the 
protestations they made were of no avail. They were all three 
beheaded, and their heads stuck upon the gateway of the royal 
fortress. By this act the other princes were alarmed, and 
accepted without a word the conditions laid down by Aurangzeb. 

He.gave orders that with all haste thirty thousand horsemen 
and fifty field-pieces should be sent against Rajah Caran (Karan). 
The general in command was Razandascan (Ra'dandaz Khan). 1 
The rajah had declined to come to court after Aurangzeb’s 
coronation, and precise orders were given that they should 
bring back the recusant’s head. The matter became known to 
Rajah Jai Singh, who was related to the said Rajah Karan, and 
he requested the king to have a little patience, and he would 
take upon himself to make Rajah Karan come and pay his 
' respects at court. 

To this intent he (Jai Singh) wrote to the said rajah that it 
was inadvisable to set up opposition to such a powerful and 
victorious monarch as Aurangzeb. Let him accept his advice, 
given as a relation and a friend, to come in at once. He should 
not take to arms, for Aurangzeb was powerful; and if the king 
made war on him, he (Jai Singh) could no longer be his friend 
nor help him in any way ; on the contrary, he should be forced 
to oppose him and join in the quarrel. 

Rajah Karan, one of the most powerful of the Hindus, 
replied to Rajah J.ai Singh that he was grateful for his kindness, 

1 I can End no mention of Ra'dandaz Khan in connection with Rao Karan, 
Bliurtiyah, of Bikaner. In Aurangzeb’s 3rd year (1660-61), Amir Khan, Khwafi, 
marched towards that country. Karan submitted, can^e to court, and was 
employed in the Dakhin. He died in 1077 H. (1666-67) (see ' Ma,asir-ul-Umara,\ 
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but he could not act agaiftst the precedents set by his ancestors, 
none of whom had ever consented to appear at court; thus he 
was resolved rather to lose his life a thousand times than dis¬ 
regard ancient custom. He therefore earnestly entreated him 
to settle the matter with the king, but in such a way that he 
should not be forced to go to court; as for the rest, he would 
approve whatever he agreed to as mediator. Rajah Jai Singh 
made proposals to Aurangzeb, who, seeing the firmness of Rajah 
Karan, contented himself with passing over the matter, but 
ordered the rajah to proceed to the Dakhin against a Bijapur 
rebel called Xevagi (Shiva Ji), as to which campaign I will 
speak hereafter (II. 77). 

Rajah Karan complied, but more as if he were going for a 
stroll than on a warlike expedition, for he only marched at 
night, and never farther than a league [16], or thereabouts. 
Aurangzeb knew all, but thought fitting to conceal it, that 
others might not have occasion to rebel against him, for the 
reason that in the early part of his reign they saw he did not 
uphold the privileges of anyone. Thus do intelligent princes 
act at times with dissimulation, and content themselves with 
little, in order to make a future haul of much greater value. 
He who at the commencement of his authority shows himself 
timid in dealing with the great, sees reason afterwards to 
repent of his timidity when it is too late. This was the pro¬ 
cedure by which Aurangzeb strengthened himself in his king¬ 
dom, displaying harshness, where he dared, as an example to 
others, and leaving alone the resolute who could injure his 
plans, as can be seen in the following case, although it appeared 
to be a dishonour to him. 

What happened to Nezabetcan (Najabat Khan). 

Among others who remained little satisfied with Aurangzeb 
was Najabat Khan, 1 to whom he had promised high pay and 

1 We have spoken of Najabat Khan's career under Shnhjahnn in notes to 
1. i\-j, 149. In Aurangzeb’s 1st year he fell into disgrace, but in 1070 H. 
(1659-60) he returned to Court. In 1073 H. (1G62-G3) he was left with Jai Singh 
to guard the camp»on the ChcnSb, while Aurangzeb visited Kashmir. In the 
same year he was made Governor of Mfihvah, ami died there some time in 
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rank should he ever become king, in reward for his conduct in 
the battle against Dara when he fought Rustam Khan, DakhinT, 
and Chhatar Sal Rfte. This man, after the first compliments and 
rewards had been distributed, went no more to court. Aurangzeb 
had failed to grant the very great pay promised to him when lie 
took Mir Jumlah, making him only a lord of four thousand 
horse instead of twelve thousand, as promised. Aurangzeb 
noticed that Najabat .Khan did not come to court, and sent to 
him an officer holding the rank of one thousand horse with a 
message that he must appear. 

The officer went, and entering where Najabat Elian was, sat 
himself down without ceremony. 1 At this Najabat Khan was 
put out. However, he inquired civilly the cause of the visit. 
The officer replied that the king sent him to make him 
accept without demur the rank of four thousand horse. The 
hero retorted that he would not accept,, because the king had 
promised to make him lord of twelve thousand horse. The 
messenger grew angry, and said contemptuously that the rank 
of four thousand horse was more than he deserved. So stung 
was he by this remark that Najabat Khan drew his sword, and 
with one blow severed the messenger’s head from his body, 
and ordered him to be flung by the feet into the street. 

When this was reported to Aurangzeb, he sent ten thousand 
horsemen with orders to produce the head of Najabat Khan, 
killing everyone who should resist. But, aware of Najabat Khan’s 
courage, he being a man of much valour and of great strength, 
who with one arrow from his bow could transpierce two oxen, 
even when hitting them in the shoulder-blades; and of his being 
related to many important men, whereby there would be great 
slaughter and much uproar [17] in the court; Shaistah Khan 

Rabi' I., 1075 H. (October, 1664) (see ' Ma,asir-i-‘A!amgiri,’ 32, 42, 47, 4S, and 
■ Ma,asir-ul-Umara,’ iii. 821). He was the third son of Mirza Shnhrukh, of 
Badakhshan (died 1016 H.), son of M. Ibrahim, son of M. Sulaiman, rank 5,000, 
5,000 smniir (' Tarikh-i-Muliammadi, ’ year 1075 H.). 

1 The ‘ Ma,asir-ul-Umar.V iii. 826, says the man so sent and killed was Mir 
Abu,l-faz1, Ma'murl (Ma'mur Khan). There is a separate biography of him in 
' M.-ul-U.,' iii. 503, with another version of the story of his death, which appears 
to have happened in 106S H. (165S) at the Agharabad (Shulihmar) camp near 
Dihli. 
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spoke to the king and succeeded in making Aurangzeb conceal 
his resentment. But Najabat Khan did not come to court, 
and he died in the year one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
one, two years after the above affair. After his death Aurangzeb 
rewarded his two sons, making them officers with considerable 
rank, assigning to the elder son the title of Khan ‘Alam—that is 
to say, ‘ Grandee of the World.’ 

Shaistah Khan sent against Shiva. Ji. 

Aurangzeb was very liberal in making promises when he 
wanted to gain his ends, at the same time having quite made 
up his mind not to keep his word. His maxim, as. I said, was 
to make use of oaths only to deceive, the truth of which the 
reader will gather from my history. Thus he broke his word 
to Shiva Ji, but it cost him dear. For up to this day on which 
I write (? 1699) he has quite as much as he can manage to 
struggle with this single prince. At the end of this book can 
be seen the acts of Shiva Ji and the difficulties which were 
encountered by this great and powerful king on his account. 
We come now to the beginning of the wars between Shiva Ji - 
and the Mogul. 

Finding himself now fully established as king, Aurangzeb 
sent Shaistah Khan in fifty-nine (1659) 1 with a powerful army 
to compel Shiva Ji to pay tribute, and prohibit him from 
collecting the revenues conceded to him when the rising 
against Shahjahan was begun. He treated as of no account 
the deed on a plate of copper (‘ gold ’ in the French text) 
which he had given to him (Shiva Ji), whereon was written 
the grant, as I stated at the end of Part I. (I. 171). Orders 
were also given to Shaistah Khan to threaten the Kings of Bijapur 
and Gulkandah, and make them agree to higher tribute. Those 
pitiful and timorous creatures did as requested by Aurangzeb. 
But Shiva Ji did not act thus; he took up arms, and, attacking 
first in one direction and then in another, plundered the Mogul 
country and Bijapur, taking many fortresses and'territories. 

! The year 1659 rteems correct; according to the * Ma,Ssir-ul-Umar5,’ ii. 690, 
Shaistah Khan reached the Dakhin before JamadA I., 1070 H. (January, 16G0). 
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Descent of Shiva Ji. 

Maybe the reader would like to know who this'Shiva JI was, 
and to comply with such a reasonable wish I will place here 
what I meant to insert elsewhere, in order to make a continuous 
story of the events in the early part of Aurangzeb’s reign. For 
he who writes to please others must satisfy those others’ will, 
while ever keeping close to historical verity. 

Shiva Ji—that is to say, ‘Lord One-and-a-quarter ,;l —the 
first of his family, was the bastard son of a Hindu king, of 
whom [18] I spoke. His mother was the daughter of a car¬ 
penter. When this bastard had grown up, he claimed the 
crown upon the death of his father, although he had a brother 
who was legitimate. As the officers and nobles refused their 
allegiance, he was forced to flee and apply to the King of 
BIjapur, who was then powerful. The BIjapur king took him 
•into his service, and gave him some provinces near the town of 
Chavel (Chaul), 2 as far as Camba (Cambay, Kambhayat), near 
the lands of the Portuguese towards Bassaim (Bassein) and 
Bombaim (Bombay). 

He served BIjapur loyally, and so also did his son Xagi 
(Shah JI) ; but not so Xevagi (Shiva JI), son of Shah JI. The 
latter lived in the family territory while his father was at the court, 
and began to realize money without sending any to his father. 
Next he began to enlist men and attack the lands of BIjapur in 
all directions, giving no heed either to his father or the king. 
The latter complained to Shah JI of Shiva Jl’s temerity, and 
Shah JI replied that his majesty might act as he pleased. His 
son neither obeyed him nor remitted to him the revenues of 
their lands, and had already declared himself a rebel to the 
crown. 

1 A wrong etymology ; from sawae, one and a quarter. The name is obviously 
that of the.Hindu god Shiva, meaning ‘auspicious,’ ' lucky,’ ' fortunate,’ followed 
by the honorific affix ‘Ji.’ The person here meant is not the celebrated 
Shiva, Ji, but his grandfather, whose real name was Mallu Js (see Grant-puff, 
‘ Mahratta's,’ 40). 

2 Chawal, a town and seaport, 20 miles south of Bombay, lat. iS° 34', 
long. 72° 59'; Cambay (Kambhayat), 230 miles north of theosame city, lat. 22° 18', 
long. 72° 39'; Bassain, 28 miles north of the same city, lat. 19° 20', long. 72° 52'. 
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The King.of Bljapur wr'ote to Shiva Jl that his unruly con¬ 
duct was not the way to respond to the benefits that had been 
conferred on his grandfather, and were still being shown to his' 
father and himself. He should desist from such courses and 
repair to the court, where an office would be given him. Shiva 
JX toojkno notice of this letter, and continued his plundering 
more porously than before, so that the King of Bljapur, finding 
himself endangered because Shiva Jl had taken one of his for¬ 
tresses, determined to send against him a famous general called 
Afzel Can (Afzal Khan). This man pursued Shiva Jl so per¬ 
sistently that the rebel was forced to take refuge in the 
mountains. Finding himself powerless for further resistance, 
he resorted to a trick, writing to Afzal Khan a letter, in which 
he made excuses, confessed himself a criminal and culprit, and 
asked the general to intercede for him. He besought pardon 
from the king. 

Afzal Khan replied that he might come in without any hesita¬ 
tion, that he would obtain his pardon from the king, and would 
be always his protector. But he must appear without delay 
to obviate the receipt of fresh orders from the king, enjoining 
further exertions to defeat and capture him. It would be 
better for himself and for his men to come to a friendly agree¬ 
ment than to allow, any opening for the horrors of war. In 
any case, however, he (Shiva Jl) could not resist long, the king 
being so much the more powerful. 

Shiva Jl consented to appear before Afzal Khan, but begged 
him to come with only five persons to a spot at a distance from 
the camp, while on his side he (Shiva Jl) would bring no more 
than five men. He would fall at his feet and throw himself 
upon his mercy. Delighted at finding that Shiva Jl meant to 
give himself up, Afzal Khan accepted his proposals. At a dis¬ 
tance from the camp he caused to be made ready a splendid 
tent with carpets for the reception of Shiva JT, who on his 
side [19] did not neglect to send messages, imploring Afzal 
Khan’s friendship and assurances of the petitioners being 
received with affection. 

Meanwhile he t (Shiva J>) so disposed his army for the carry¬ 
ing out of his plot that when he gave the agreed signal, all of 
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them, spurring on their horses, could gallop straight into the 
royal camp. Shiva Jl got ready a small and very sharp lancet, 
which at the top was-formed into the shape of a ring with 
a projecting stone. Pushing a finger into the ring,'the lancet 
was concealed under cover of the hand. His five companions 
received orders that when he embraced the general, they should 
silently seize their swords, and fall each upon one particular 
enemy. All the five men with their leader, Shiva Ji, wore 
coats of mail beneath their clothes. This precaution was not 
adopted by Afzal Khan and his five men, nor did they suspect 
the treachery about to be practised on them. 

Afzal Khan was in his tent between the two armies, waiting 
with great anxiety for the arrival of Shiva Ji, and building, I 
fancy, many castles in the air. Then Shiva Ji appeared with his 
five men, all on horseback. At some distance from the tent they 
descended from their horses. Shiva Ji began' to advance, bowing 
again and again, as if he was petitioning for a good reception and 
was in a state of apprehension. Afzal Khan beckoned to him with 
his hands that he might approach without fear ; and as Shiva Ji ; 
drew near, Afzal Khan raised his arms as if to embrace him. 
Shiva Ji’s hands came round him lower down, Afzal Khan 
being a tall man and very corpulent; then swiftly and forcibly 
he rent open Afzal Khan’s abdomen from the left to the right 
side, so that the bowels protruded. The other five men laid 
hold of their swords and cut to pieces Afzal Khan’s companions. 
The appointed signal was given, and Shiva Ji’s soldiers arriving, 
fell upon the army of Afzal Khan, and being taken unawares, it 
could not resist the impetus of Shiva Ji, more especially now 
its general was gone. Everything was thrown into confusion, 
and the men took to flight. But Shiva Ji had adopted 
measures by which the passes into the hills were already 
occupied by his soldiers, and thus the whole of the royal 
army was disposed of. He became more powerful than ever 
through the plunder in horses, arms, and money that he 
acquired. 

From this time Shiva Ji began to plunder the territories of the 
Mogul in addition to those of Bijapur. He took various strong¬ 
holds, more frequently by deceit than by force of arms. He ravaged 
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towns and cities, above all Surat, 1 where he remained seven days 
with seven thousand horsemen, gathering all that there was of 
gold and silver in that famous port. It was through the reputa¬ 
tion thus ^fcquired by Shiva Jl as a valiant and quick-witted man 
that Aurangzeb, when viceroy in the Dakhin, conceded to him 
the lands of which I have already spoken (I. 171), so as to 
make use of him in case of necessity. Aurangzeb’s object was . 
to have someone on his side in case he failed in his attempt to 
become king, and he knew how defensible Shiva Jl’s territories 
were, owing to their situation among [20] hills. 

Aurangzeb’s Tutor. 

Among the others who hastened to court after Aurangzeb 
had been crowned as king was one Melecsale (Malik Salih), 2 a 
former tutor of Aurangzeb. This man lived in Kabul on the 
allowance made him by Shahjahan. He waited a little while 
before he appeared to present his congratulations to his pupil. 
He knew that at the beginning of a reign it was necessary to 
leave time for the arrangement of more important matters, and 
that when Aurangzeb was able to rest from his greater anxieties, 
he would receive him the more willingly and reward hint 
more bountifully for the fatigues which the teachers of young 
princes usually have to undergo. Thus Mulla Salih left his 
home with the prospect of some great reward. Arraying him¬ 
self in even greater solemnity than is customary to doctors of 
the Mahomedan faith, he pursued his route until he arrived 
at Dihll. 

There he began by paying his court to the amaraos (umard, 
nobles), invoking each one’s aid in working for his interest, so 
that the king might receive him with greater affection, and 
endow him the more liberally. Aurangzeb was told of his 
teacher’s arrival, but made no sign, so that in the interval he 
might prepare himself for a talk with him, through which 
he might instruct the teachers of his own sons in the course to 

1 Surat was taken on January 5, 1664 (? O.S.). Shiva Ji was there six days 
(Grant-Duff, • Mahrattas,’ 89, and ' Bombay Gazetteer,' ii. [Surat] 89). 

- Make is probably intended for Mulla (a learned man), and not for Malik 
(princeling, petty king). Further on Mala is rendered by Doulro (doctor). 
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be adopted in the bringing up of princes. The emperor was of 
opinion that Shahjahan had not provided him with a good 
teacher. 

Thus three months elapsed before Mulla Salih wasable to see 
the face of his pupil, and he was forced to have recourse to 
Roshan. Ara Begam’s intercession, and yet the sole result 
was to be put to shame before all the nobles. The day 
arrived on which Mulla Salih had to appear at the Audience. 
Aurangzeb ordered the chief nobles, the men learned in the law, 
and the teachers of his sons to be present at the ceremony. 
Highly delighted at this news, Mulla Salih came to court 
hoping for some great reward. He came in with the accustomed 
bows, whereupon the king, leaving him no time to open his 
mouth, began thus: 

‘Mulla Jl! Master Doctor! The first object of a king 
or a prince of this world who has sons ought to be to seek 
out a nurse of good constitution without disease, who, giving 
the child to suck, should strengthen its feeble limbs. The 
child, sharing with her milk its nurse’s health, will acquire, 
following the royal expectations, the vigour necessary for a good 
ruler of the people. But here the anxieties of a king are not at 
an end; on the contrary, if he has great trouble in choosing a 
wet-nurse, he must be still more careful in choosing an instructor 
to teach the young prince, for [21] as the health of the child 
depends upon the milk, so upon good teaching depends the life 
of the mind, a thing more to be desired than bodily existence. 
This is the reason why all emperors, kings, and princes of 
intelligence have always done their best to obtain good teachers 
for their sons, knowing well, as they do, that for want of such 
spiritual milk the son will not retain the paternal qualities, nor 
be so successful as hoped for by his people. It was thus that 
Philip, King of Macedonia, urgently entreated the great 
Aristotle to submit to a life at court and take charge of his son 
Alexander, who promised to be of good judgment. He so 
profited by his master’s lessons that he ended in being the 
greatest warrior spoken of in history. 

‘ It is possible for a prince when grown up to forget the good 
lessons received in his early days, and give himself up to the 
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vices common to mankind. But it is impossible that an un¬ 
trained child should grow up to be a man of virtue. This is 
why Aristotle declared that children owed as much to their 
teachers as to their parents; the latter give physical, the 
former spiritual, life. But, all things considered, I hold pupils 
to be more indebted to their teachers than to their parents, the 
reason being that corporeal life without the life of the mind is of 
no value; and it would be better for anyone not to have 
material life if deprived of spiritual life. These are the virtues 
that arise from sound teaching, and without them no one can 
fitly reign over a kingdom. 

‘ It was for this reason that the great Solomon, in addition to 
the lessons learnt from his father, did not ask God for riches or 
power, but for knowledge and prudence whereby to rule properly. 
He knew it was better not to be a king at all than to be one 
void of knowledge. , Without knowledge no justice can be dealt 
out, nor without equity is there any peace for a subject people. 
Knowledge forms the trusty scales of reason, is the cure of 
frowardness, the stay of the aggrieved, the refuge of the 
oppressed, and a terror to them that do evil. Prudence is the 
harmonizer and the conscience of the body politic and the 
republic, a light in a dark place, a sun amidst the stars. 
Blessed is that prince who finds a learned man, who, with 
affection and fidelity, imparts to him the virtues and good 
qualities fitting for a king. Nor can I do other than rejoice at 
finding in our annals and elsewhere in the world’s chronicles a 
number of princes, kings, and monarchs who met with this good 
fortune. 

‘ But at the same time, what can I do but weep when I 
remember that in my tender age I fell into your hands, Doctor 
Salih, who, paying no need to the good disposition God had 
given me, made me waste my time by teaching me trivialities 
and things that did not concern' me—or, at least, things that 
could only serve me as ornaments in conversing with learned 
men—overlooking meanwhile the teaching of the things neces¬ 
sary to a prince. For example, did you tell me about the 
monarchies of the world—that is to say [22], the Assyrians, 
the Persians, the Scythians, who formerly were clad in skins, 
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dwelt among mountains, and were few in number, but nowa¬ 
days, under the name of Turks, dominate and hold with a 
heavy hand the reins over the whole of Asia and Africa ? 
When was it that you related to me the valour and ingenuity of 
the European Franks, who with small means met and repelled 
the forces of the powerful Ottoman ? At the least, you ought 
to have spoken to me of the riches and majesty of China. All 
these things you withheld. 

‘ It is possible that your knowledge did not extend beyond 
the king and realm of Hindustan, for you taught me there were 
no other kings in the world, that the others were petty prince¬ 
lings of no weight. You told me nothing about their armies, 
wars, customs, religions, government, and business. Hardly 
did I learn from you the names of my ancestors, of the renowned 
Taimur-i-lang and the bellicose Babar, the founders of this 
empire. You made no attempt to give me the story of their lives, 
their wonderful conquests, their mode of warfare, of ordering 
their armies, of commanding their soldiers. All your purpose 
and effort was to turn me into a good Arab, making me waste 
my time over a language which demands from ten to twelve years 
to obtain a little proficiency in it. Meanwhile my youth and 
my capacity for lofty things had vanished. 

‘ Who instructed you to educate a royal prince in that 
manner ? Would it not have been better to teach me in m3' 
mother-tongue what you taught me in Arabic ? Leaving that 
out of account, was it not your duty to teach me the customs 
of the Mogul princes, to inform me that one day I should be 
forced to false the field, sword in hand, against m3' brothers, if 
not to gain a crown, at least to defend my life ? Thus 3'ou should 
have told me how to gain friends, to take or besiege fortresses,' 
and fight pitched battles. These are the things you ought to 
have taught me, but you overlooked the whole of them, I know 
not why, nor know I whether to charge it to the negligence of 
my father or to your ignorance. 

‘ If I am under, obligations to anyone, I owe thanks to Shekh 
Mir, whom I might well call my tutor; for he taught me the 
art of war—a man who gave even his life for love of me at the 
battle against Dara near Ajmer. If you did not know the 
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military art, you might at. least have taught me the methods of 
governing the people when my father should send me to rule in 
some province. Thus you might have laid down rules for the 
equal administration of justice, the way of capturing a people’s 
love, under what circumstances I should be severe, when to 
humour the nobles in their unruliness and the ministers in 
their misdeeds, and the [23] method of remedying such irregu¬ 
larities. All this you ought to have taught me, but not a word 
did you breathe to me of such things. 

‘ Thus I owe you nothing, for you misled me. Go and enjoy 
what my father has given you, and never again appear in my 
presence ; for you made me waste a great deal- of time, and by 
your fault I have also wasted this day.’ 

Saying this, Aurangzeb retired, leaving the nobles in wonder¬ 
ment at such a speech, which perplexed much the learned 
class, especially those who were teachers of the king’s sons and 
were present. Mulla Salih left the court much disillusioned, 
his head hanging, and forthwith disappeared, nothing more 
being heard of him. 

Amir Khan sent to Kabul. . 

After this speech, Aurangzeb, to show his gratitude to Shekh 
Mir, his teacher, who had given up his life for love of him at 
Ajmer, as I have stated in my First Part (I. 241), sent Amir 
Khan 1 as governor of Kabul in place of Mahabat Khan. The 
latter had not adopted Aurangzeb’s side at the time of rebellion, 
and had remained true to Shahjahan. But this change of 
governors was effected not so much to please Amir Khan as 
from Aurangzeb’s fear of Mahabat Khan. That noble was 
friendly with the independent Pathans, and thus might make 
an attempt against him (Aurangzeb) in favour of Shahjahan. 
This is why at the very beginning of his reign he cajoled the 
said Mahabat Khan by- several friendly letters until the time 

1 Sayyid Mir, entitled Amir Khan (son of Mir Muhammad Khan. Khwafi). died 
07th Rabi' II., 1081 H. (September 13, 1670). He was fhe brother of Shekh 
Mir, who died in 1069 H. (1659) (* Tarikh-i-Muhammadi.’ year 10S1). See also 
Sayyid Amir Khan. Khwafi. ' M.-ul-U.,’ ii. 476, and Shekh Mir, ibid., ii. 668. 
For Mahabat Khan II9 (Lahrasp), see ibid., iii. 590. He died 1085 H. (1674-75). 
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came for ejecting him. The king had suppressed the lengthy 
letter written against him by Mahabat Khan at the time when 
father and son were exchanging controversial letters touching 
the mode of government. 

On his arrival at Kabul, 1 Amir Khan presented Aurangzeb’s 
letter to Mahabat Khan, whereby he was recalled to court. He 
was thence to proceed as governor of Gujarat. Without a 
word Mahabat Khan left Kabul, came to court, afterwards 
moving on to Gujarat, and at the proper place I will speak of his 
doings [II. 79]. Meanwhile he managed to insinuate pleasantly 
to Aurangzeb that he ought not to discharge old soldiers as he 
was doing—that is, he had his beard shaved and went thus 
ostentatiously to court. The king asked in wonder what had 
made him shave. Mahabat Khan replied that as, in accord¬ 
ance with His Majesty’s orders, old soldiers were being dis¬ 
missed, he had shaved off his beard, so as not to be discharged 
like the rest, being desirous of remaining in the service of such 
a great monarch. Aurangzeb divined the intention of Mahabat 
Khan, and, laughing, gave fresh orders to retain all the old 
soldiers, and restored the pay of the. veterans who had already 
been turned out [24]. 

RoSHAN ARA ASKS FOR THE PALACE OF BEGAM SaHIB. 

I stated in the First Part of my history (I. 149) that Begam 
Sahib had a palace outside the fortress, where she lived when 
Shahjahan was emperor and dwelt at Dihll. Roshan Ara 
Begam was anxious to get similar liberty and enjoyment. 
Relying upon the love and gratitude her brother Aurangzeb 
had to her, she made petition to him for a grant of the said 
palace, so that she might live outside the fortress and pass her 
days as she pleased. Aurangzeb knew well the meaning of the 
request, but intentionally concealed that fact, and replied to 
her : ‘ Roshan Ara Begam, my beloved sister! Most gladly 

1 Amir Khan's appointment was made about the 4th Rabi' II., 1072 H. 
(November 27, 1661) (■ Ma.asir-i-'Alamglrl,’ 38). Mahabat Khan was sent on the 
16th Zi,l llijjah (August 2, 1662) to replace Rajah Jaswant Singh in Gujarat 
(ibul. 41). ' , 
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would I concede what j/ou ask, but my love to you will not 
allow me to live deprived of your‘society; and it being the 
custom for the king’s daughters not to live outside their father’s • 
palace, my daughters resent being deprived of you. Thus it is 
fitting, for many reasons, that you live with them and train them 
in the habits of royal princesses. By any chance, is there any¬ 
thing deficient in the palace where you reside ? Or have you 
less state than was maintained by your sister, Begam Sahib ? 
You know well that all my state and the wealth of the Moguls 
are yours.’ 

These and other reports about the royal palace were given to 
me by a Portuguese woman called Thomazia Martins, who, on 
the fall of Hugh, spoken of in Part I. (p. 121), was carried off 
captive by the Mahomedans. She had charge of the royal 
table, and was much liked by Roshan Ara Begam. According 
to the practice of soldiers’ wives living in the royal palace, she 
was allowed once a month to stay seven days in her husband’s 
house. At those periods, through the affection she had for me, 
in addition to various presents that she made to me, she‘in¬ 
formed me of what passed inside the palace. 

A few months afterwards the under-eunuchs reported to the • 
head eunuch of the king how two men had entered the apart¬ 
ments of Roshan Ara Begam. This being an important 
matter, the eunuch dissembled, and, without any warning, 
posted faithful watchers to ascertain the truth. In a few days . 
these guards seized in the garden two youths, whom Roshan 
Ara Begam had just dismissed after they had complied with 
her will. They were taken off to the king, who, at once under¬ 
standing why they had gone there, gave an order, without any 
inquiry, that the prisoners must go out by the way they came 
in. One said he entered by the door, and by the door he was 
allowed to go out. The other was so incautious as to say that 
he had climbed over the garden wall. The head eunuch, 
whose [25] only anxiety was to wreak vengeance for having 
been convicted of carelessness, had him thrown over the 
garden wall, and he was killed. Aurangzeb was much disturbed 
at the eunuch’s act, because he held it expedient to conceal a 
matter so greatly affecting the good name of the princess. 

3—2 
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Therefore the eunuch was removed frbm office for some days, 
the reason given being that he was too severe to the servants 
working in the palace. Thus the eunuch had to take upon 
him the sins of Roshan Ara Begam, but the princess began to 
lose, some of the esteem that Aurangzeb had for her, and after 
a little time she came to lose her life from similar causes, as I 
shall state in the proper place (II. 145). • 


Ambassadors of Balkh. 1 

When the news reached Balkh how Aurangzeb, having 
destroyed his brothers, had crowned himself King of Hindustan, 
the King of Balkh brought to mind the braver)' of the new 
monarch in his youth, when Shahjahan sent him as prince to 
fight him. He dreaded that, having now become king, with 
so much wealth and so many valiant and victorious soldiers, 
he might take the route of Balkh, and renew the former wars. 
He therefore sent ambassadors to offer him presents, and 
establish a firm friendship and a sincere peace. 

Aurangzeb was well aware of the reasons for which the King 
of Balkh had decided to send this embassy, and although he 
still treasured in his mind the design of conquering that land, 
he feared that the said king might ally himself to others and 
cause him trouble thus early in his reign. He knew, also, that 
it was almost impossible to send an army to conquer a kingdom 
lying amid such lofty mountains, in a climate so cold that 
the soldiers of Hindustan could not endure it. He therefore 
received thi ambassadors with affection and goodwill, 2 on con¬ 
dition that they made obeisance, as usual in India, by putting 
the hand on the head and lowering it three times almost to the 
ground. The ambassadors agreed to the condition, and on 
entering into the royal presence they made obeisance as agreed 
upon, and when they wished to draw near, the second secretary, 

1 See Bernier’s account, ' Travels,’ pp. 116-123. 

2 The Balkh embassy arrived some time in the fourth year, 1071.-72 H. (April 29, 

1661, to April 19, 1662). Ibrahim Beg, the envoy of Suliban Quli Khan, King of 
Balkh, brought a letter and gifts from Turiih. He fell ill and died in a few days 
('Ma.asir-i-'Alamgiri,' p. 34). ' 
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called Molfed can (Multafat Khan), 1 stopped them, and, taking 
the letters from their hands, presented them to the king, by 
whose orders they were made over to Jafar can (Ja'far Khan), 2 
the chief secretary, and he should, in due course, prepare a 
reply. Meanwhile, he ordered each man to be invested with 
sarapa (robes of honour), and directed that their offerings 
should be produced. 

The .first of these consisted of nine boxes of lapis-lazuli, a 
marvellous thing, all full of musk, and of a kind of tuber of 
violet colour, which Arabs and Persians call zeduar . 3 It is a 
rare article, and most medicinal. In others was a certain kind of 
fish that physicians call instinct)* [26] of Mecca, which are found 


1 Multafat Khan (Mir Ibrahim Husain) was the second son of Asalat Khan, 
dir BaKhshl. He was Balchshi of the Aliadls, and in the sixth year became 
Akhlah Begl, or Master of the Horse, in succession to his brother, Iftikhiir 
■•-■ dan. He died'of wounds on the 19th Jamada II., 1092 H. (July 6, 1681) 
I'H.-uUi.. ill. 611). 

- I-or Ja-far Khan, see note to Part I., 121. 

” Zcuuar (Yule, second edition, 979, under Zedoaiy), an aromatic medicinal 
iout, m Arabic jadwar, in Persian zadmir. In Persia it is looked on as a 
panacea, and is sold for four times its weight of pure gold (J. L Scliiimmer. 
' Terminologie Pharmaceutique Frahgaise-persane, ’ p. 335; Tihran, 1S74). See 
also G. Watt, ‘Dictionary of Economic Products of India,’ 1889, vol. i., 84, 
89, s.v. Acomtum; v., under Zcdoary, black ; andii. 655, 656, 658,665, greyish black, 
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in a certain stream of the said kingdom of Balkh. The pre¬ 
paration made from these is so pungent that one ounce of it is 
equal to four ounces of Mecca instinco. Mahomedans make 
great use of these fish as a remedy for impotence, and to 
increase sexual desire. The second present consisted in some 
eighty camels with long hair and of great strength, and one 
small horse, well made and lively, of such singular activity that 
it could travel eighty leagues in twenty-four hours without any 
difficulty. There were other eighty fine horses, such as are 
called Turk!. The third present consisted in one hundred 
camels loaded with fresh fruit—melons, apples, pears, pome¬ 
granates, and grapes without seeds; and other hundred camels 
loaded with dried fruit—Bukhara plums, the best in the world, 
apricots, quismis (= kishmish , or raisins), which are a white, 
seedless grape .of great sweetness, and other three kinds of 
dried grapes, one large and white, which looks candied and 
the Italians call zebibo, and the other two kinds purple— 
one large, the other small, both very sweet—and nuts, filberts, 
pine-nuts, 1 almonds, and pistachios. 

Aurangzeb showed pleasure at the presents, and replied that the 
envoys would be speedily sent on their return journey. Mean¬ 
while, thej^ might come to the court whenever they wished. 
They were contented and satisfied at the honours paid them by 
the king, not having hoped for so much. But throughout the 
interview they stood, following the custom set up by King 
Akbar. When the ambassadors had gone out, Aurangzeb 
ordered' the little horse to be brought, to try its paces. He 
wondered!/ at the activity of the little creature, and as a further 
trial ordered it to be ridden to Agrah, a distance of seventy-six 
leagues from Dihll. It was to start at sunrise, bearing a letter 
to the eunuch 1 ‘tibar Khan, who was to report the hour of 
arrival. Before the sun had set it arrived at the gate of Agrah 
Fort, as reported by 1 ‘tibar Khan to the king. It was ordered 
to be placed in the royal stable in the principal rank, and the 

1 Zibibbo, dried grapes, raisins. Pine-nuts, see G. Birdwood, ‘Catalogue of 
the Economic Products of the Presidency of Bombay’ (Bombay, 1862), p. 84, 
Finns pined, IK., stone-pine; the seeds = pine-nuts; vernacular name chilghoza 
(Persian). Royle says the chilghoza of Kabul may be P. gerariiana. 
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name of Bad-raftar was given to it—that is to say, ‘ Swift as 
the Wine}.’ It was delightful to see this horse, a pigmy among 
giants, chief over them all, and more esteemed and liked by 
Aurangzeb than the choicest horses from Persia and Arabia. 

The ambassadors stayed four months in Dihll, at the house 
of Lutfula can (Lutfullah Khan), 1 assigned by the king as their 
dwelling. They were all men of dirty and rustic habits, of 
green and black complexion, tall, with scanty beards and 
diminutive eyes, active horsemen and dextrous archers, their 
bows and arrows being large and powerful. This people fight 
their enemies most vigorously with arrows, but if they meet 
with resistance they take to flight at a great pace, though con¬ 
tinuing to shoot their arrows, as I have [27] seen in several 
battles. While they were at Dihli the envoy’s people sold 
different articles of merchandise brought by them, such as 
horses, camels, musk, beaver (castor), and skins. I bought 
several things from them. 

They soon prayed the king to give them their leave to 
depart, for they did not find themselves comfortable in that 
climate, through the great heats that had come on. They 
were accustomed to cold ;• thus several of them died. But the ■ 
chief cause of mortality was their avarice, and in order not to 
disburse what the king allowed them for expenses, they con¬ 
sumed the flesh of sick horses and camels. 

It happened that a relation of the envoy fell ill, and imagining 
that I was a physician, as they suppose all Europeans to be, 
they called me to their house. I knew a few secrets, but 
I did not give myself out as a physician, nor was I bold 
enough to teach myself medicine at the expense of others’ 
lives. But seeing that these savages had sent for me to their 
house, I was anxious to see how they lived. I proceeded with 
great solemnity to the spot. When I had gone in I found the 
patient on a very dirty bed in a fetid sweat with the odour of 
very rotten cheese. I ordered his urine to be shown, and it, 
too, smelt the same. I felt his pulse, but my thoughts were 
not given to the pulse, but to finding something I could seize 

1 Possibly K. (son of Sa'dullah Khiin. ivazlr) is meant. He died iSth Sha'ban, 
1114 H. (January 7', 1703). 
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on in the difficulty to effect a good recovery. Nevertheless, I 
ascertained that he was in a high fever, and placing my hand 
upon his head, bathed in malodorous perspiration, I found it 
was burning hot, like a pot placed upon the fire. To induce 
him to believe that I was a great physician, I asked the 
patient’s age, and then for a time I assumed a pensive attitude, 
as if I were seeking for the cause of the illness. Next, as is 
the fashion with doctors, I said some words making out the 
attack to be very grave. This was done in order not to lose 
my reputation and credit if he came to die. 

All of them were in a state of admiration, saying among 
themselves that I was a great physician, and that the Franks 
had received from heaven the gift of being accomplished doctors. 
The principal envoy prayed me earnestly to put forth all my 
powers to cure this relation of his. I held out to him good 
hope of a cure, and, being unable to stay any- more in the place 
owing to the smell, I told them I was going home to prepare 
medicine, and that in the evening I would return once more. 

I came out and repaired to a friend of mine called Joao de 
Souza, a Portuguese, who was under an obligation to me, and 
recounted to him all that had passed. As he had considerable 
acquaintance with medicine, he was much astonished at such 
a report, and. did not know what to prescribe for the patient. 
Still, he delivered to me some pills. For three days I went on 
with these, giving them to the sick man, who did not seem to 
me to be improving. But all the men asserted to me that 
already he was recovering [28], -whereat I rejoiced much. I 
seized tb^ opening to still more cry up the medicine and dwell 
on the danger of the disease. Twice a day I visited the patient, 
once in the morning and once in the evening. Each time four 
horsemen arrived to escort me. 

Almost every day that I went there I was obliged to dine 
with the envoy, and I thus had the chance of observing their 
mode of eating. Over fifty persons seated themselves together 
round the cloth. The food was flesh of camels and of horses 
cooked with salt in water, and some dishes of puldo of goat’s 
flesh. The cloth, spread upon a carpet, was very dirty. To 
wait on us were two men with bare feet, who, walking upon 
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the cloth, distributed the food, each with a big spoon in his 
hand. It was disgusting to see how these Uzbak nobles ate, 
smearing their hands, lips, and faces with grease while eating, 
they having neither forks nor spoons. The only implements 
each had on him were three or four knives, large and small, 
which they usually carry hanging from their waistbelt. Maho- 
medans are accustomed after eating to wash their hands with 
pea-flour to remove grease, and most carefully clean their 
moustaches. But the Uzbak nobles do not stand on such 
ceremony. When they have done eating, they lick their 
fingers, so as not to lose a grain of rice; they rub one hand 
against the other to warm the fat, and then pass both hands 
over face, moustaches, and beard. He is most lovely who is 
the most greasy. They render thanks to God with ‘Alaham 
dilaha ’ (A l-hamdu-l‘illahi). Each man then begins to take 
tobacco, and remakis for a time talking. The conversation 
hardly gets beyond talk of fat, with complaints that in the 
Mogul territory they cannot get anything fat to eat, and that 
the pulaos are deficient in butter. As a salute to their repletion, 
they emit loud eructations, just like the bellowing of bulls. 

Although against my will, I went on with my treatment of 
the sick man; and I found out, by questioning, the kind of 
food eaten by the sick man when at home. He told me that, 
being a shepherd, he lived on camel’s milk and ate much cheese 
and curds made when the milk turns sour. I discovered in this 
way that the odour of his perspiration and of his urine arose 
from this kind of diet, the heat of India having drawn out the 
smell. Thus 1 ordered him to eat what he ate in his own 
country. Continuing with some tonic extract of coral, 1 I 
restored him to health in five days, and the envoy was so 
pleased that he made me a present of nine melons and a 
quantity of dried fruit. He entreated me to continue in his 
house, and did all he could think of to persuade me to go with 
him, promising [29] to procure for me from the King of Balkh 
lands and herds of horses and camels and flocks of sheep. He 
said I should be highly esteemed by the king and all the court. 
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I was very anxious to join his suite as a means of seeing more of 
the world, but, as their habits did not please me, I made excuses 
many times that I should never get accustomed to their way 
'.of life. Above all, I had seen once one of their Uzbak soldiers 
lay hold of a small knife and bleed his horse on the neck with 
great dexterity. Having drawn forty ounces of blood, he closed 
the wound with one finger, and drank the blood with great 
gusto. After he was satisfied he shared the rest with his com¬ 
panions, who came hurriedly, each trying to be first, like so 
many famished wolves. Afterwards the wound was tied up with 
a cloth, and the horse was left to get well of itself. I asked 
him why he drank his horse’s blood. He replied that , they 
were accustomed to it, because in their country, when plundering 
within an enemy’s boundary, if provisions failed, their soldiers 
sustained life with the blood of their horses; nor from this 
blood-letting did the horses lose their vigour. In addition to 
this, he told me it was their habit, -when they captured any 
camel, horse, or sheep in an enemy’s country, if they were 
unable to carry it off, to decapitate it, cut it into pieces, and 
place some pieces between their saddle and their horse’s back, 
for consumption on the march whenever they were hungry. 

The envoys brought several Tartar and Uzbak women with 
[them for sale. They are employed [in harems] either to carry 
palanquins or to stand on sentry at night, when the king or 
the princes are with their wives. They are chosen because they 
are warlike, and skilful in the use of lance, arrow, and sword. 
Amon-g them was one called Jacsi 1 (Yakhshi)—-that is, in the 
Turkish language, ‘ Good,’ who was very skilful with bow and 
arrow, of good stature, and strong, with a broad face and 
little eyes. This woman was bought- by Aftecar can (Iftikhar 
Khan), 2 and by him presented to the king. Aurangzeb ordered 
her to be placed upon the list of the numerous Kashghar, 

1 Jacsi. I am indebted to Mr. A. G. Ellis for the identification of this word in 
‘ Sheikh Suleiman Efendi’s Chagatae Osmanli Worterbucli,' by Dr. Ignaz Kunos 
(Buda-Pest, 1902), p. 96. It is YaUsl if, ‘schon, gut.' See also Pavet de 
Courteille, ‘ Dictionnaire,’ p. 543. 

a Sultan Husain, eldest son of Asalat Khan, Mir Baldishi, received the title of 
Iftildiar Khan in the first year of Aurangzeb. He died in 1092 H. (1681) (Beale, 

■ Or. Biography,' 175, and ' Ma,asir-ul-Umara,’ i. 252). 
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Qalmaq, ‘ Partaras ’ (? Pathani), and Abyssinian women, who 
acted as sentinels round the king at night. 

After some months had passed, the chief of these amazons 
informed the king of YakhshFs pregnancy. Aurangzeb’s 
answer was that, should it be a boy, he would rear him as 
a son; if a girl, as a daughter. The Tartar woman brought 
forth a male child, whereupon the king adopted him as a son, 
and gave him the title of Alantox Bahader (Alamtosh Bahadur) 1 
—that is to say, ‘ Valorous of the World.’ When he grew up 
he was granted the establishment of a prince. But owing to 
the undisciplined conduct of the youth, Aurangzeb was forced 
to thrust him out and take away from him his rank as a prince, 
leaving him very small [30] pay. Here it is appropriate to 
remark that in India it is the custom to bring up such children 
as if they were true sons. Experience teaches that such children 
rarely turn out well; and are like a conflagration in a house. 

The four months were drawing to a close, and the envoys 
from Balkh began to talk of a return to their own county. 
Aurangzeb, at their leave-taking, ordered them to receive two 
sets of robes of rich stuff for each man, and eight thousand 
rupees. For the King of Balkh he sent as a remembrance 
many pieces of costly brocade, a quantity of very fine white 
cloth to make veils (beatilhas ), 2 many pieces of striped gold and 

1 There was such a person of undescribed origin about the Court from ioSr H. 
(1670) to 1097 H. (1686). He is styled variously Yalangtosh (* Ma,asir-ul-Umara,' 
iii. 971), Palangposh Khan, and Palangtosh Khan, Bahadur (‘Ma,asir-i-'AIamgin,’ 
108, etc.). The last form is probably correct, from palling, 'panther,' *nd tosh, 
'strength.’ In 1093 H. (1682) he was made Qurbegi, or head of the armoury, 
and in 1096 H. (1685) superintendent of the pages (an important office). He fell 
into disgrace in 1097 H. (16S6), and we hear no more of him. His son, Sublian 
Wirdi, was living in 1104 H. (1692). 

Yalangtosh Khan, Bahadur, was a ‘ Turk-bachah' (slave), brought up by 'Alamgir ; 
he received a mansab and the title of Khan. In Aurangzeb’s fourteenth year he 
was given a sword, dagger, and spear. In the twenty-fifth year he was made 
superintendent of the armoury, and in the twenty-eighth superintendent of the 
pages. He was liked by the Emperor, whose ways and temperament he under¬ 
stood. For a time he was out of favour; the year of his death is not known (Kewal 
14am, ‘ Tazkirat-ul-Umarii,' British Museum Additional MS., 16,703, fol. 10S b). 

Beatilha (Yule, 90, and ‘ Madras Manna! of Administration,’ iii. 233), an old 
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silver cloth, five pairs of very large carpets; two daggers, 
adorned with precious stones, five Hasks of essence of roses, 
and nine costly and beautiful sets of robes, with the whole of 
which the envoys were much satisfied. 

Ignorance made them thus satisfied, for they were not aware 
that the King of the Moguls sends sarapas (sets of robes.) to 
subjects only. To send a sarapa to anyone is to declare him to 
be a subject. If he submit to this, no further present need be 
added. The reader should understand that the Kings of 
Bljapur and Gulkandah, and the Rana, when the Mogul king 
sent them sarapas, were under obligation to come out one 
league from their capital to be invested with the robes, after 
making obeisance three times, as usual in Hindustan, with 
their face turned in the direction of the court and the letters 
placed on the top of their head. But the king Rana [of 
Udepur ?] would never consent to put on the sarapa of the 
Mogul, in order not to admit himself to be a subject, although 
every year he pays for seven thousand cavalry, who are kept 
continuously in the service of the Mogul king. 

After the royal audience of leave-taking, the envoys sent 
their baggage out of the city, while they stayed behind with 
fifty horsemen in order to take leave of the greater nobles. 
.The first to whom they went was Ja'far Khan, chief secretary 
(i.e., wazir), and he produced, as is the custom, a box full of 
betel, of which they ate as they came away. The box was of 
gold, and its salver covered with precious stones, the whole 
worthtimore than one hundred thousand rupees. Feigning the 
innocent, the envoy made believe that the whole was made 
over to him as a gift. He took the box and the salver and 
placed them inside his clothes, which are long, wide, and 
flowing, then hurriedly made his adieu with a few complimentary 
words. Off went the eunuch at once to inform the secretary of 
the low conduct of these rustics. .The wazir, aware of the 
avaricious character of the people, gave orders that, without 
the least delay, all the umaras (nobles) should be warned of 
what the Balkh envoys had done. The nobles, warned at the 
cost of others, when the envoys appeared, sent them betel-leaf 
in silver boxes of small value. Thus did Muhammad Amin 
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Khan, and after him [31] Multafat Khan ; whence, recognising 
that no one else could be cheated like Ja'far Khan, they took 
the betel, made no more visits, and, quitting the city, started 
for their country, being thus filled with grease, inside and out. 

The Naval Forces. 

Having arranged the affairs of his kingdom with sufficient 
completeness, Aurangzeb, relying upon the victories he had 
gained on land, thought of establishing the fear of himself at 
sea ; he therefore resolved to set up a fleet, with a considerable 
number of ships. The reason for this resolve was the loss of 
a Mahomedan vessel loaded with kauris. In Italian these are 
called lumaquelle; l they come from the Maldives, and are current 
money in the kingdom of Bengal. After some fighting this 
ship was taken by pirates.? The captain and the merchants 
on the ship said to 'the pirates that the kauris would never be 
of any use to them ; thus they should be satisfied to accompany 
them as far as Mecca, in which port they would pay them 
forty thousand patacas . 8 The proposal was accepted, and the 
pirates went to Mecca. At a distance from the harbour they 
awaited the fulfilment of the agreed bargain. But the Maho- 
medans, instead of satisfying the pirates, laid hold of the 
opportunity of two royal vessels being there. These ships had 
brought faqlrs and the ladies and lords of Hindustan to Mecca. 
They so arranged that with the assistance of other merchant 
ships they all sailed Out to capture the Frank pirate. But it 
turned out very differently from what they expected.* For, 
going out to hunt, they were themselves hunted. The pirates, 
seeing some ten or twelve vessels coming against them, pre¬ 
tended to take to flight, in the hope of drawing these inexperienced 
men out to the open sea. 

The Mahomedans did all they could to catch the pirate ship, 
under the belief that she could not escape, when, much to their 

1 Lumachdla, a small snail. Lmnaca, a snail. 

2 Apparently the ‘pirates’ were Portuguese; see further on, where the men 
are called Farangis, a word then in use in Bengal and elsewhere for a low class 
of Portuguese half-castes. 

2 A pataca was worth two rupees. 
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surprise, the pirate, with great determination and courage, veered 
round, and, getting amongst the attacking vessels, most dexter¬ 
ously discharged its guns and threw them into disorder. Thus, 
some dispersed one way and some another. The pirates captured 
one ship, and after stripping it, set it on fire, consuming both 
the vessel and all those that were in it. Nor were they satisfied 
with this vengeance. Knowing the little acquaintance with 
sea-life and the little handiness at sea possessed by the Maho- 
medans, they sailed to the latitude of Dio (Diu), near Surat, 
and waited for the royal ships. These were on their way from 
Mecca with high-placed lords and ladies, besides fciqlrs. There 
was also much coin, chiefly Venetian, vulgarly called zequinhos 
(sequins). 1 It turned out as they had hoped, for when the two 
ships arrived, they attacked them and overcame [32] one of 
them, when they not only took its valuable cargo, but dishonoured 
the ladies aboard of it. 

The damaged vessel arrived at Surat, whence the governor 
reported to Aurangzeb what had occurred. This was the reason 
of his wishing to create a war navy, to sweep the seas of the 
pirates and make himself powerful at sea. With this object 
in view the king imparted his design to Ja'far Khan, the chief 
secretary, a man of judgment, who demanded time before 
answering. After some days he said to Aurangzeb that his 
majesty had no deficiency of money or timber, or other materials 
to form a navy. But he was without the chief thing—that is 
to say, men to direct it. Aurangzeb retorted that the conduct 
of it plight be entrusted to the Franks, who lived on his pay. 
But Ja‘far Khan boldly, as a faithful minister, replied that it 
would not be well to confide to foreigners—fugitives from their 
own country—a business of such importance. Those men 
might easily abscond; nor would they think the Mogul soldiers, 
who might man the ships, of any account; and these, not being 
properly trained, would allow themselves to be completely 
controlled by those commanders. 

To all these arguments Aurangzeb turned a deaf ear (as he 
persisted in his’desire to have a fleet), and then issued an order 

1 The Venetian zecchim, cccclnno, or sequin, a gold coin long current on the 
shores of India (Yule, second edition, 193J). 
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to have a ship constructed. He wanted to have ocular demon¬ 
stration of the difficulties raised by Ja'far Khan. This order 
was taken to rriy fellow-countryman Ortencio Bronzoni, a 
lapidary, of whom I have already spoken, 1 who made a small 
ship with its sails and rigging, guns and flags. When it was 
ready, it was launched on a great tank. The king and all the 
court assembled to behold a kind of machine which could not 
travel by land. Here the European artillerymen, accustomed 
to navigation, went aboard the vessel, and caused it to move in 
all directions by adjusting the sails and working the helm with 
great dexterity and cleverness. Then, as if engaging some other 
man-of-war, they discharged the cannon, turning in all direc¬ 
tions. On seeing all this, after reflecting on the construction 
of the boat and the dexterity required in handling it, Aurangzeb 
concluded that to sail over and fight on the ocean were not 
things for the people of Hindustan, but only suited to European 
alertness and boldness. Thus at last he abandoned the project 
entertained with such obstinacy. 

The Ambassador of Persia. 

In the second year of Aurangzeb’s reign the ambassador of 
Shah ‘Abbas [33] the second, King of Persia, arrived. Learning 
that he was about to reach the boundary of the Hindustan 
kingdom, 2 Aurangzeb sent to meet him an officer called Abdulbeg 
(‘Abdullah Beg), formerly police officer of Shahjahan [abad], 
a man of good judgment. His orders were to receive the 
ambassador at the frontier and to discover his interftions, 
not sparing expense. He must also succeed in particularly 
impressing on him the ceremonial of the Indian court, the 

1 Ortencio Bronzoni, Venetian ;'see Part I., p. 164, where he is named as the 
cutter of the diamond given by Mir Jumlah to Shahjahan. He is also mentioned 
by Tavernier (Ball, vol. i., p. 39O ; ii. 440) under the form of Bovgio. 

- See Bernier (Constable), 146, 147. Budaq Beg, envoy of Shall 'Abbas II. of 
Iran, on the last day of Sha'ban, 1071 H., the third year (April 30, 1661), entered 
Multan. An order was passed for Tarbiyat Khan, Governor of Multan, and 
KhaHiullah Khan, Governor of Labor, to entertain him. He reached Sarae 
Badli, and had an audience on the 3rd Shawwal, 1071 H. (June 3; 1661) 
(' Ma.nsir-i-'Alatngirl,' p. 35). Budiiq Beg was the son of Qaiandar Sultan, 
Cholah, Tufangchi-aqfisi (see • Ma.asir-ul-Umara,' i. 495, s.v. Tarbiyat Khan). 
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obligatory obeisances, and how it was an ancient practice from 
Akbar’s days up to that time that Mogul kings accord seats to 
no one, and do not take a letter direct from the hand of any 
man. Letters are delivered to the wazlr, and he reads, them to 
the king. After he had given him this information, he was to 
find out if the ambassador was minded to make the accustomed 
obeisances and to put the letter into the hands of the wazlr. On 
all these points he was to report to court minutely. 

Some men further assert with great positiveness that the 
king had given a secret order to ‘Abdullah Beg to send back 
the Persian ambassador if he did not choose to do according to 
the customs of Hindustan. He also ordered the viceroys and 
provincial governors to receive the ambassador with every 
honour, in order thus to gain his goodwill and to be able 
to discover the more easily what intentions he had. ‘Abdullah 
Beg started, and went out to meet the , ambassador at the 
Qandahar frontier. Thence he. brought him in his company 
as far as Kabul. From this place ‘Abdullah Beg wrote to the 
king that he had already instructed the ambassador in the 
practice of the Mogul kings, and that he had raised no diffi¬ 
culties about doing what the ambassadors of other great kings 
had done, as he had assured him several times. 

Aurangzeb knew the discretion and power of dissimulation 
of the Persians. For he remembered the rudeness shown by 
another Persian ambassador in the time of Shahjahan. He 
therefore wrote to Khalllullah Khan, Governor of Lahor, that 
during a feast he must succeed in finding out delicately from 
the ambassador himself if he meant to make the obeisances 
aftof the Indian mode or not. Khalllullah Khan informed the 
king that the ambassador had given him his word to do them 
as others did. 

On the ambassador’s arrival within one day of Dihll, 
Aurangzeb sent Muhammad Amin Khan [the son of Mir Jum- 
lah] at the head of one thousand selected horsemen to meet 
him and escort him to the city. He was to discover the object 
of this embassy and why he had come. Gifts and presents 
were not to be stinted, whether to the ambassador or to the 
five hundred Persian cavaliers who accompanied him. To 
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gain time for finding out the reason of the embassy and the 
intentions of the ambassador in regard to the obeisances usual 
in India, he further ordered him to come in leisurely, so that the 
streets might be prepared through which the ambassador [34] 
was to pass; he was to bring him to a halt near the royal garden 
called Xalemas (Shalihmar), 1 distant three leagues from the city. 

Aurangzeb despatched various nobles on the heels of Muham¬ 
mad Amin Khan to meet the ambassador. But the latter 
would not so far state whether he would make the usual 
obeisances or not, and never disclosed the object of his mission. 
Aurangzeb insisted on knowing the object of the embassy, and 
whether the ambassador meant to make the obeisances usual 
in India. He feared that Shah ‘Abbas, supported by Mir 
Jumlah, Khalllullah Khan, Ja'far Khan, and many other 
officers, who were Persians, might attempt something in these 
early days of his • (Aurangzeb’s) reign. For there still lived 
several men ill-affected towards him, favourites of Shahjahan, 
and he wanted to adopt precautionary measures, knowing by 
experience how much inclined the Persians are to treachery. 

The ambassador halted near the garden referred to, and an 
official was sent from the court to Muhammad Amin Khan, 
instructing him to tell the ambassador that although ambas¬ 
sadors’ letters were received only by the wazlr, still, as he was 
the ambassador of the King of Persia, to him would be con¬ 
ceded the favour that one of the princes, Aurangzeb’s sons, 
should receive it. The ambassador seemed satisfied at this. 
Meanwhile, Aurangzeb gave orders for soldiers to be posted on 
both sides of the street, a league in length, through which the 
ambassador would pass. The principal streets were decorated 
with rich stuffs, both in the shops and at the windows, and 
the ambassador was brought through them, escorted by a 
number of officers, with music, drums, pipes, and trumpets. 
On his entering the fort, or royal palace, he was saluted by all 
the artillery. 

Aurangzeb was seated on a throne in shape like a peacock— 

1 The garden of Shall! 
the village of Badli Sara 
the halting-place. 
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a marvellous piece of work made by King Shahjahan—but be 
never had the good fortune to sit on it-. Fearing that the 
ambassador might not wish to make the necessary obeisances, 
Aurangzeb caused four tall, muscular men to be posted near 
him with orders that, should he decline to follow the custom, 
they should by force make him bend his neck. The whole 
court was adorned with a thousand marvellous things. 

The ambassador appeared within sight of the king, accom¬ 
panied by all the nobles, and having arrived at the place where 
he had to make the salam, the nobles intimated that he had to 
fulfil his duty, for now was the time. Ignoring the lessons of 
‘Abdullah Beg and his own promise confirmed so many times, he 
made his salam in the Persian fashion by placing both hands 
on his breast. Whereupon the four strong men told off for 
this purpose came up; two took him [35] by the hands, and 
two by the neck, and without force or violence, as if they were 
teaching him, they lowered his hands and bent his head. 
They told him that thus it was the fashion to make obeisance 
in the Mogul country. Upon this -the ambassador acted 
prudently, and allowed his whole body to bend without 
resisting, and performed his bow in the Indian manner. 

At this momen. Aurangzeb turned his face a little, as if 
.speaking to his son, Sultan Mu'zzam, nowadays known as Shah 
‘Alam,-who, rising, came to the ambassador. The latter, with¬ 
out any token of grievance, with a smiling countenance, drew 
forth the letter, and having raised it to his head, made it over 
to thd prince. The prince presented it to the king, who made 
a sign for its delivery to the eunuch Danex (Danish), the head 
of V th« king’s household. After the ambassador had put on 
a rich set of robes, the master of the ceremonies informed him 
that now was the time to produce the presents he had brought 
from Persia. 

This present consisted of twenty-seven handsome, large, and 
powerful horses, each horse having two men to lead it by reins. 
Nine of these horses were decked out with precious stones, and 
saddles decorated with pearls. The others had housings of 
.costly brocade reaching to their feet. There were eighteen 
large shaggy camels, taller than any in India or in Balkh, 
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clothed in lovely coverings; sixty cases of perfect r 


which is only found in Persia, and is called bedemmj^e^ 
mushfi ), 1 : it is a very comforting water against all fevers caused 
by heat; twelve carpets, fifteen cubits in length and five in 
breadth, very handsome and finely worked; four cases filled 
with brocade lengths, very rich, figured with pleasing flowers, 
and very costly; also four damascened short-swords, four 
poignards covered with precious stones; also a sealed box of 
gold, full of manna from the mountains of Shiraz. Aurangzeb, 
with a lively expression on his face, spied out with curiosity 
all these presents of Shah ‘Abbas, and, meanwhile, directed 
Muhammad Amin Khan to put some friendly questions to the 
ambassador; then, rising, he sent word to him that he might 
retire, and if he came to court again he would be most welcome. 

The ambassador came out in the company of several nobles, 
who conveyed him to the palace of ‘All Mardan Khan (he who 
made over Qandahar to Shahjahan), which had been prepared 
beforehand, and spread with carpets for the purpose. Aurang¬ 
zeb also directed the nobles to invite and entertain the ambas¬ 
sador with pomp throughout his stay in the city of Dihll at the 
cost of the royal treasury, taking each one day, as most con¬ 
venient to themselves [36]. The wretched ‘Abdullah Beg was 
expelled from court in disgrace, because the Persian ambassador 
had not made at once the required obeisance. The man died 
in a short time from grief. During this time there was much 
whispering at court and in the city about the force used to the 
ambassador in making him do obeisance in the Indian fashion, 
even if it was force politely applied. The Persians complained 
a great deal of this violence, imputing to Aurangzeb rashness, 
and saying the King of Persia would take vengeance for such 
an affront. Many rumours were current and in everyone’s 
mouth, even those of the great nobles, as is the habit w'hen 
any considerable event occurs in regard to foreign ambassadors. 

Others said Shah ‘Abbas would never pardon the ambassador 
for having bowed his body in the presence of Aurangzeb, and 


4—-z 
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that on his return to Persia his head would be cut off. Others 
declared that the King of Persia administered reproofs to 
Aurangzeb in the letter he had forwarded. He told him how 
the whole world was scandalized at the harsh deed he had 
done in cutting off the head of Dara, his elder brother; and, 
furthermore, in spite of an oath confirmed on the Quran that 
he would raise his brother, Murad Bakhsh, to the throne, he 
had, under pretext of law, caused him to be decapitated. 
Farther, leaving those things out of the question, he could not 
resist calling a man barbarous and inhuman who, in defiance 
of the laws of nature and the inexpugnable obligations due to 
parents, had seized the emperor Shahjahan, his father. The 
latter had for many years concealed his son’s bad qualities, 
hoping that age would ameliorate his judgment. But, through 
lapse of time, he came to know instead that he had , a heart 
more ferocious than a tiger’s, more barbarous than any animal’s. 
Among them there were even some who taught men the right 
way to behave to their aged parents, as could be seen in books 
on natural history. 

These and such-like things, rumour said, had been written by 
Shah ‘Abbas to Aurangzeb. Others declared that Shah ‘Abbas 
was very wroth that Aurangzeb, on his coin, had styled himself 
‘Conqueror of the World’ ( i.e ., ‘Alamglr). But the truth is 
that no one knew what was entered in the letter, because 
Aurangzeb did not confide it even to his own wazir, he being a 
Persian. On the whole, the above statements were the nearest 
to certainty. Thus, anyone who had no experience would 
wonder how Shah ‘Abbas could send along with such a terrible 
letter presents of such value. But anyone who reads history 
well knows that it was a great crime to appear before the kings 
of the Lacedemonians and of the Persians [with empty hands]. 
Hence the kings of Asia acquired the habit [37] of finding out, 
when a foreigner came to court, whether he brought presents 
or not; he who brought none was unable to obtain an audience. 

After eight days the ambassador was invited by the wazir, 
Ja'far Khan, and there a splendid banquet was given after the 
manner of India. In the four months and longer that he 
stayed at Dihll, the ambassador would not accept any other 
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noble’s invitation, except that of Muhammad Amin Khan. 
This was eight days before his leave-taking, when Muhammad 
Amin Khan entertained him most magnificently. Before every¬ 
one else he set down dishes and basins of silver, but the ambas¬ 
sador was served on gold alone. At the end of the meal, 
Muhammad Amin Khan caused all the services of silver and 
gold to be placed upon the table, and urgently entreated the 
ambassador to accept them as a present. But the ambassador, 
tendering his thanks, made excuses, and would accept nothing. 

It was a striking thing, and I most particularly observed it, 
the difference between the people of India and the Persians. 
Putting them side by side, you could then recognise the 
difference both in attitude and features, in speech, in acts, in 
voice. Thus the Persians had the advantage over the Indians, 
and it wtis a fine sight to see the ambassador followed by his 
five hundred horsemen, almost all' of the same height and 
appearance, large-limbed and handsome men, with huge mous¬ 
taches, and riding excellent and well-equipped horses. Among 
them I knew one, a Muscovite, a slave of the Persian king, who 
came in the ambassador’s train. Owing to the friendship we 
had had in Persia, he came several times to my house. Desirous 
of finding out something about the embassy, I asked him in 
a friendly way the favour of his telling me something about it; 
but, shrugging his shoulders and shutting his eyes, he gave-me 
a sign that he could not speak. 

At the end of four months and a half the ambassador was 
sent awayjionourably, and Aurangzeb made him a gift oT two 
horses with trappings, of a poignard mounted with precious 
stones, a lovely emerald to wear in his turban, and a valuable 
set of robes. Last of all, a letter for Shah ‘Abbas was made 
over to him, and a small escritoire of gold covered with precious 
stones. This was closed and sealed up, and was to be made 
over to his king; no one knew what was in it [38]. 1 The 
ambassador left the court, but at his departure there were no 
festivities equal to those at his arrival. At the time of the 
return journey, Aurangzeb wrote to Khalllullah Khan at Lahor 

1 The envoy’s audience of leave-taking was on the 10th Zi Hijjah of the fourth 
year, 1071 H. (August 7, 1661) (' Ma,asir-i-‘Alamgiri,' p. 36, line 15). 
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that he must send men to every ferry to search the ambassador’s 
packages, and strict measures were taken to prevent his taking 
any men of India to Persia. Aurangzeb acted thus because the 
Persians call the people of India slaves (so it was said), but the 
real reason is not known. The order of the king was carried 
out with such rigour that they took away all the slaves he had 
bought. Nor did it avail to hide them in boxes, for they were 
found and dragged out. Thus the ambassador went back to 
Persia affronted. But since kings know not how to forgive, 
Shah ‘Abbas took his revenge after some years when Aurangzeb 
sent to him an ambassador, as in its place I shall recount (II. 96). 

Illness of Aurangzeb. 

Some time after the departure of the ambassador, Aurangzeb 
fell ill of sudden fever, which was so severe that it caused 
delirium, and the doctors were unable to reduce the heat of the 
blood. 1 As a last remedy they decided to bleed him, as was 
done. But Aurangzeb being very restless on his bed, it happened 
that by the movements of his body the bandage came undone, 
and the blood began to flow. By the time the physician, called 
Aquim el Mulq (Hakim-ul-Mulk), 2 had arrived much blood had 
already been lost; the physician, though in a great fright, tied 
the bandage anew. 

Aurangzeb, owing to the great heat he was in, wanted to 
eat water-melons, and Hakim-ul-Mulk incautiously gave him 
permission. Thus, through eating water-melons, he had a 
paralysis of the tongue, so that he very nearly lost his power 
of speech entirely, and the physicians were doubtful about his 
recovery. 

Believing that there was no hope of her brother surviving, 
Roshan Ara Begam took away the royal seal and wrote to 
many rajahs and generals on behalf of Sultan A'zam, then 

1 The illness began about the commencement of the fifth year, 3rd Shawwal, 
1072 (May 22, 1662). Aurangzeb was ill until the 10th 7A Ilijjali, 1072 (July 27, 
1G62). On the 17th Zi Qa'dah (August 3, 1662) he bathed on recovery 

Ma,asir-i-‘Alamgin,'41; Elphinstone, 538; Bernier, 123-126). 

'- Mir Muhammad Mahdi, Ardistani, came with Aurangzeb from the Dakhin in 
106S H. (165S), was made a Hazari, and soon obtained the title of Hakim-ul-Mulk 
(' Ma,fisir-ul-Umara,’ i. 599). 
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nine years of age and actually living in the harem. 1 When 
the mother of Sultan Mu'azzam learnt this, she said to Roshan 
Ara Begam that what she was doing was not right, thus to 
rouse the empire, setting on foot in it confusion and disquiet [39], 
while the king was still alive and there was hope of his recovery. 
Having said this, she proceeded to the king’s bedside, but Roshan 
Ara Begam boldly seized her by the hair and ejected her from 
the royal chamber. The queen, not to afflict her suffering 
husband, bore it quietly and patiently. 

Meanwhile, it was terrible to see the city of Dihll in such 
confusion. Rumours were current that the king was already 
dead; wherefore everyone made preparations for doing what 
best suited his own affairs. Others said that though the king 
was alive, there was no hope of his recovery, that Rajah Jaswant 
Singh was coming from Gujarat to free Shahjahan from prison, 
and that Mahabat Khan would surely come for the same purpose. 
I leave the reader to imagine what confusion there must have 
been in a city the capital of a kingdom which had been accus¬ 
tomed to recognise as king none but the one who, after the defeat 
of all others, came out sole victor. 

Roshan Ara Begam was the causer of all this uproar. She 
allowed no one to see the sick Aurangzeb, except one eunuch- 
belonging to her faction. But Sultan Mu'azzam, who was 
sixteen years of age 2 and lived outside the fort, in the mansion 
of Prince Dara, was afraid that his father was already dead, 
and that Roshan Ara Begam did not want the news to spread 
until she had persuaded the Hindu princes to support»Prince 
A'zam Tara. Since it was clear that she favoured this little 
prince, and was inimical to Sultan Mu'azzam, the latter resolved 
to make use of Jai Singh. Therefore, disguising himself, he 
went one night to this rajah, and, presenting to him some 
jewels of great price, prayed him earnestly to take his part on 
this occasion. His father was already dead. He then made 
a movement as if to fall at the rajan’s feet; but the latter, taking 

1 As Sultan A'lrn was born on (he 12th Sha'biin, 1063 H. (July 9, 1653), in 
May, 1662, he had nearly completed his ninth year. He was the third son. 

2 Sultan Mu'azzam was born on the 30th Rajab, 1053 H. (October i.j, iC.j- 5). 
Thus, in May, 16C2, he was nearly nineteen years of age. 
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him in his arms, raised him. After lengthy discourse, wherein 
lie set forth the particular esteem he bad for the prince and the 
singular desire he cherished to be of service, to him. in-this 
juncture, he inquired if he knew for a certainty that the king, 
his father, was dead. 

The prince replied that it could be assumed this was so, since 
Roshan Ara Begam would not. allow anyone to go into: the 
royal harem, nor anyone to come out,'who could give word of 
the life or death of the king. In spite of all he had done to 
ascertain the truth, no one could find out if [40] Aurangzeb 
was alive or dead. Upon this the rajah asked him to take some 
repose, for in a few hours he would know the condition of the 
king. With this object he wrote a short note to one of Roshan 
-Ara Begam’s eunuchs saying he offered him two hundred 
thousand rupees on condition of his sending him a clear state¬ 
ment whether the king was alive or dead. 'He forwarded this 
note by one of his own trusted eunuchs. The eunuch of Roshan 
Ara Begam replied by another note stating that the king was 
still alive. 

On perusing this answer, Jai Singh said to the prince that 
the king, his father, not being yet dead, he could therefore 
return to his house and. retire to rest, and this was the best 
thing for him to do. The prince trusted in the affection shown 
him by the rajah; and he asked him if it was advisable to go to 
Agrah and fall at his grandfather’s feet, to get him on his side 
when the death of his father, Aurangzeb, should come to pass. 
Rajah j-ai Singh, who saw plainly that if Shahjahan got out 
of prison a great many must lose their lives, answered in the 
negative. It were better to dissemble till the death of the king, 
and if God so willed it he would certainly get the news early. 
He swore .to him upon his gods that on the king’s death he 
would be with him at once at the head of thirty thousand 
Rajputs, and would adopt his cause. Sultan Mu'azzam felt 
consoled by this promise, and relying upon the rajah’s oaths, 
went back to his palace. 

Finding there Was little hope of recovery, Aurangzeb sent for 
his faithful eunuch, Danish, and warmly recommended to him 
Sultan A‘zam. If he should die, he ordered him to hand over 
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the said prince to Shaistah Khan, who, being a Persian, would 
see that this small boy was protected, and would defend him 
from the insults he might have to suffer. For Sultan Mu'azzam 
was already grown up, while the mother of that prince and' 
powerful captains were also of his party. He said nothing 
about Prince Akbar, 1 brother of Sultan A'zam, he being of 
tender years, not more than three years old. 


The Children of Aurangzeb [41]. 

Be it known to the reader that at this time Aurangzeb had 
four sons and four daughters. The sons were Sultan Muhammad, 
of whom I have already spoken (1.237), at this time a prisoner, 
and Sultan Mu'azzam, the second. These were the sons of one 
mother, a Rajput by race, who offered sacrifice to idols that 
Sultan Mu'azzam, her son, might be king, seeing that the eldest 
was a captive. 2 She had a daughter called Zebetnixa Begam 
(Zeb-un-nissa Begam)—that is to say, ‘ Light of Women ’—and 
she died in the year one thousand six hundred and eighty-one, 
on September i. 3 The other sons were Sultan A'zam and 
Sultan Akbar, who were sons of another mother, a Persian 
by race, the daughter of Xanavascan (Shah Nawaz Khan), of 
whom I have already spoken (I. 225). 4 This queen had two 
daughters called Zinethnexa Begom (Zmat-un-nissa Begam)— 

1 Sultan Akbar was born on the 12th Zu,l Hijjah, 1067 H. (September 22, 
1657). Thus, in May, 1662, he was in his fifth year. Bernier is more wrong 

2 The mother of Sultan Muhammad, Sultan Mu'azzam (Shah 'Alam), and 
Badr-un-nissS, was Nawab Bae, daughter of the Rajah of Rajauri in Kashmir. 
She died at Dihli in 1690 (‘Ma.asir-i-'Alamgirl,’ 343, 533, and Khushhal Chand, 
‘Nadir-uz-zamani,’ British Museum MS., Oriental, 3288, fol, 227a).' Badr-un- 
nissadied on the 27th Zu,l Qa'dah, 1080 H. (April 18, 1670). 

“According to the 1 Ma.asir-i-'Alamgirl,’ 533, Zeb-un-nissa Begam died in 
1113 H. (1701-02). This does not agree with Manucci, nor did any daughter of 
Aurangzeb die in 16S1 (1092 H.). Begam Sahib, Aurangzeb's sister, died in that 
year (1092), and perhaps N. M. here confuses the two events. 

4 Dilras Bano Begam was a daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan (Badi'-uz-zamun), 
Safawi, known as Mirza Dakhini. She died in 1067 H. (1656-57) at Aurangabad. 
Her children were A'zam Shah (born July 9, 1653) and Zabdat-un-nissa (born 
September 7, 1C51). The mother of Zeb un-nissa, Zinat-un-nissa, and of Akbar, 
is styled simply ‘ Begam,’ and this may possibly mean Dilras Buno. 
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that is to say, ‘ Riches of Women ’—and the other called Bederexa 
Begom (Badr-un-nissa Begam)— that is to say, ‘ Moon of 
Women.’ These princesses forced their father to get them 
husbands, in opposition to the precedent handed down by King 
Akbar to the Mogul kings not to give thei: daughters in marriage. 
As Aurangzeb was unwilling to. break this rule, they told him 
that the Mogul kings were not greater than the great Muhammad, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to ‘All. Thus Aurangzeb, 
overcome by their importunity, and worried by an old man 
named Miyan JanI, .who passed as a saint, and every Friday 
when the king went to the mosque, said to him nothing beyond 
these words : ‘ Marry your daughters, and let them follow the 
example pf Muhammad’s daughter.’ They were married in the 
year one thousand six hundred and seventy, one to the son of 
Dara, the other to the son of Murad Bakhsh, and up to this 
day they live with their husbands in the fortress of Sallmgarh. 
The fourth daughter’s name was Facronexa Begom (Fakhr-un- 
nissa Begam)—that is to say, ‘ Grandeur of Women,’ who 
was [42] the child of another particular wife. She did not 
wish to marry, and she will give us occasion to speak of her 
farther on. 1 

When the news of Aurangzeb’s severe illness reached Agrah, 
the eunuch 1 ‘tibar Khan was thrown into great perplexity, 
chiefly because he heard that Rajah Jaswant Singh and Mababat 
Khan were coming to deliver Shahjahan. The eunuch called 
to mind the harshness he had used to Shahjahan, and looked 
upon hitnself as lost, and saw facing him a sad and dishonoured 
death. He therefore provided poison to kill himself when any 
chfinge happened.- It was for this reason that he sent off 
daily many couriers to find out news as to the life or death 
of Aurangzeb. At this time the common people spoke bitterly 
against 1 ‘tibar Khan, and said that now had come the time for him 

1 According to the ' Ma.asir-i-’Alamgiri,’ 120, 125, 540, these marriages took 
place as follows: In the fifteenth year, 16th Sha'ban, 10S2 H. (December iS, 
1671), Ezad Baklish. son of Murad Baklish. was married to the fifth daughter, 
Mihr-un-nissa (died April 1, 1706), and in the sixteenth year, 21st Sliawwsl, 
10S3 H. (February 10, 1673), Sipihr Shukob, son of Darii Shukoh, was married 
to Zubdat-un-nissa, the fourth daughter (died 1707). Apartments were prepared 
for them in Sallmgarh. No such name as Fakbr-un-nissa is on record. 
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to be paid out for his barbarities. Aurangzeb, although still ill, 
knew the importance of proving he was alive and in his senses; 
therefore he never abandoned the passing and issuing of orders 
intended to take effect throughout the kingdom. Above all, he 
sent to Ptibar Khan injunctions to take good care of the king, 
his prisoner. Needing to' seal his letters, he called for the great 
seal, which was kept in a bag sealed with the small seal worn 
by the king on his finger. After a search for the seal, it could 
not be found; he asked Roshan Ara Begam where his signet 
ring was. The princess replied that one day when he swooned 
it fell off his finger, when she had taken charge of it, keeping 
it beneath/.ier pillow. He sealed the letter and gave it back 
to her, concealing his suspicion and waiting till he was thoroughly 
restored to make inquiries into the affair, and find out how they 
had removed the ring. Aurangzeb did not content himself with 
the mere recording and issuing of orders, but to prove to the 
populace that he lived, he caused himself to be carried into 
a hall full of many nobles and great men, where he showed 
himself in person. But in withdrawing he hurt himself, the 
result lasting a long time, and greater trouble than before was 
caused, for everybody supposed that now he must die. 

[Note. —Here are interpolated thirty-nine pages of a French 
version of the preceding Portuguese text and then three blank 
pages. I have compared this French version, and it is nothing 
more than a translation of the Portuguese text.] 

[40 bis]. Having rested for some days, and finding.) himself 
a little better, Aurangzeb sent for Ja'far Khan, Multafat Khan, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, and Rajah Jai Singh, to disabuse them 
of the then prevailing fear that he was dead. By degrees he re¬ 
covered his strength, but with great difficulty, it taking him a long 
time to get well. Even after he was sound again he remained a 
little defective in speech, and up to this day he speaks deliberately. 
Having now been restored to perfect health, he obtained from 
the eunuchs accounts of all that Roshan Ara Begam had done 
during his illness. He was much annoyed at her having written 
letters to the viceroys, governors, and generals, in order to gain 
them over to serve Sultan A‘zam, and at her having sealed them 
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with the royal seal. Above all, he was much affected by her 
unmannerliness to the mother of Sultan Mu'asszam, and by the 
patience with which that queen endured the insolence of the 
princess. For these reasons he thenceforth thought more of 
the queen, increased her rank, and conferred on her the title 
of Nabab Balgi (Nawab Bal Jl)—that is to say, ‘ Greatest 
among Women ’—and felt more affection for Sultan Mu'azzam, 
to whom he gave the title of Xaalam (Shah ‘Alam)—that is to 
say, ‘ King of the World.’ Roshan Ara Begam lost much of 
the love that Aurangzeb had borne her, he being now angered 
at her behaviour. 

Aurangzeb remits Tribute. 

When other Mogul kings fell ill, there always arose some 
trouble with the viceroys and governors, but during Aurangzeb’s 
illness there was no such rising. For, in -spite of rumours 
becoming current that the king was dead, the nobles put no 
trust in them, fearing that Aurangzeb himself, out of policy, 
and in order to discover which way each of them was inclined, 
had set these stories in motion. They knew before this that he 
was a very acute manceuvrer, and he benefited now by being so 
considered. Otherwise there might have happened some great 
disaster or rebellion in the kingdom, the liberty of Shahjahan 
being dependent on Aurangzeb’s death and the coronation of 
another king. Thus it is with trickishness; more often the 
deceivers suffer, but sometimes the habit is of profit to them 
[4i6M].fr 

Aurangzeb now found himself restored to perfect health, with 
tlm exception of his tongue. This might be called a proof that 
the illness was a warning sent by God to make him kind to 
His people. It was as if an angel had come from heaven to 
speak with him. He now began to announce to those who 
came to give him congratulations on his restoration to health, 
that God had first sent this illness and then given him back 
his health to let him see-that, although He had raised him to 
authority, He could take away his life whenever He pleased, or 
give him health at will. Through this illness he had come to 
the knowledge that the followers of Muhammad were the beloved 
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of God. He held it as certain that this illness fell upon him, 
so that at the beginning of his reign he should not demand the 
same great revenues that his predecessors had imposed upon 
Mahomedans. This is the reason why he decided to relieve 
true believers from the payment of revenue, and by this 
incentive open a door for all Hindus to embrace the faith of 
the prophet Muhammad, the beloved of God. To this intent 
he sent forth an order to all the kingdoms, provinces and cities, 
that the Mahomedans were freed from taxation and under no 
obligation to pay anything to the crown, except the duty on 
tobacco, which he afterwards remitted owing to a case which 
happened, as I shall relate (II. 133). 

He also said that the other cause of his illness was the 
collection of taxes from pagodas, which are (be it said with due 
respect and without offence to our Christian religion) churches 
to which the Hindis resort to pray in front of some idol or other. 
For, every pagoda paid to the king every year a considerable 
sum. It was very undesirable, he said, to levy such a tax, for 
thereby it looked as if he approved of idolatry. He therefore 
directed that such a tax should never more be collected. It 
should suffice for every Hindu to pay five per cent. Afterwards 
he repented of such liberality, and, indeed, he wished some years 
afterwards to rescind what he had done; but for the sake of 
his credit, and also through his hypocrisy, he was prevented from 
carrying out this change. Therefore he invented a new device 
for getting money. He continuously reduced the pay of his 
generals and officers, and ordained [42 bis) that the rupees or 
coined money of silver, not worth more than fourteen sols (sous) 
of France, or thereabouts, should pass as worth twenty-eight 
sols^l In carrying out this matter Aurangzeb did a thing which 
forms a lesson to princes as to the mode of making themselves 
obeyed. For the sarrafs, who are the money-changers, resisted 
the royal orders, giving various excuses for disobedience, in 
spite of their being sent for several times by the king to explain 
that reasons of state required the alteration. Nevertheless, 
these men, always contumacious, ignored the order until the 

1 If, as stated in Part III., ji, 30 sols went to ltie rupee (to annas), tlien 
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king in anger sent for all the money-changers in the city of 
Dihll. Taking his place on his royal seat upon a bastion [of 
the palace], when the mrrafs arrived he sent them word, 
quite quietly, that their resistance must come to an end and 
the rupee must be passed at twice its former value. The 
sarrdfs were firm in their contention, and replied that they 
could not comply, as the loss caused would be beyond calcula¬ 
tion. Aurangzeb, quite quietly, and without any movement of 
his body, issued an order to throw down from the bastion one 
of the oldest of the garrafs. Upon the carrying out of this 
order, the rest, terrorized, said they would obey; and never 
another word was heard on the subject. Until this time 
rupees are worth double what they were in the days of 
Shahjahan, and thus the people obtained relief. 

The Dutch Ambassador. 

About the time when Aurangzeb recovered his health there 
arrived at Dihll an ambassador from the Dutch called Adrian 1 
to offer congratulations on the king’s accession. This man was 
of sound j udgment, and thoroughly acquainted with the Mogul 
customs, having been for a long time at the head of the Dutch 
factory at Surat. Since he knew that those who bring the 
largest present and the heaviest purse are the most acceptable, 
the best received, and the soonest attended to, he brought . 
a present for the king. It consisted in a large quantity of 
very fii^e scarlet broadcloth, much fine green cloth, some large 
mirrors, many earthenware dishes, bric-a-brac from China and 
|apan, and a small throne in appearance like a litter ( cherolla ), 
a' piece of Japanese work with many pleasing paintings. For 
the ministers there was a large sum in gold and silver, with 
different kinds of cloth and other bric-a-brac. As soon as he 
arrived he began [43] to set forth to the ministers what he 

1 • Vies des Gouverneurs-Generaux,’ by J. P. I. Dubois Uto., La Haye, 1763), 
p. 208. The Governor of Batavia sent, in 1662, Mr. Dirk van Adrichem, Director 
of Surat, as ambassador to Aurangzeb. A farmUu was obtained favourable to 
their commerce in Bengal, Orissa, and Patnah (see Bernier, 127, and note ; 
Valentyn, ‘ Oud en Nieuw Ost Indien,’ iv. 261). The farmaii was dated 
October 29, 1662 : Aurangzeb bathed on recovery, August 3, 1662. 
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desired. Thus in a few days leave was granted to him to be 
presented to the king, on condition of making obeisance first in 
the European, and then in the Indian manner. 

Thus, on entering the court and reaching the royal presence 
he did as he had promised. Aurangzeb was interested at seeing 
the European fashion in dress and their way of bowing. Coming 
to meet them, Morturacan (Murtaza Khan) 1 took the letter 
from the hands of the ambassador and presented it to the 
secretary (i.e., the wazlr). The master of the ceremonies, with 
his gold cane in his hand, took the ambassador’s hand, and 
placed him in a fairly honourable place along with the five 
persons who accompanied him. This was a favour accorded 
to them. For it is not usual for more than one man to enter 
with an ambassador into the royal presence. Then they were 
invested with a sarapd (set of robes) of brocade. 

Next Aurangzeb'ordered the present to be brought, and above 
everything else he prized the throne, and, as it was ornamented, 
he had it covered with glass to preserve the pictures from the 
great dust, and until this day he makes use of it. Then he 
sent to say to the ambassador that he might withdraw, and he 
would soon receive his leave to depart. But the ambassador 
knew the vain-gloriousness of the Moguls, who hold it a point 
of honour to keep ambassadors dancing attendance upon them. 
They like to have a foreign ambassador always attending at the 
court audiences. For this reason he sent more gifts to the 
ministers, and succeeded in obtaining leave to go after four 
months. » 

The letter that the ambassador brought for the Mogul stated 
that the Dutch Company expended in the Mogul realm large 
sums of gold and silver, besides importing a large quantity of 
spices, also copper and lead. But they were delighted to incur 
such expense in the territories of so just a monarch. As a token 
of gratitude for his justice, the Dutch Company, masters of the 
seas, offered to his majesty the use of their ships and fleets, and 
all that they held in India, being many fortresses, lands, and 

1 Tliis is probably the Buhh.ini Sayyid with that title whose biography is given 
in ■ Ma.iisir-ul-Umara,' iii. 597. He was head of the Chaukt, or palace guards, 
and died in 10S8 H. (1677-78)- 
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islands. 1 The ambassador on his taking leave received a second 
sdrftpa, and in addition he was entrusted with, a rich sardpii, for 
delivery to the general of Batavia, a poignard covered with* 

. precious stones, and a letter in most friendly terms [44]. ' 

Aurangzeb attempts to make Shahjahan. die of Disgust. 

Although Aurangzeb’s illness was at a height for only a few 
days, it took him a long time to become convalescent and to 
recover his strength. The medical men recommended a change 
of air by a visit to the province of Kashmir. Aurangzeb was 
quite willing to take the change of air, but the existence of 
Shahjahan was like a thorn piercing his heart, hindering him 
from resting or taking the recreation demanded by nature. 
Therefore he now displayed no increase of gentleness to' his 
father; on the contrary, he decided to aggravate the old man 
more and more. Of a truth,, this was never the inspiration of 
the angel during his illness nor the teaching of God,'but was 
arrived at from the perversity of his own nature. In order to 
bring his father’s life quickly to an end, he sent orders to make 
his imprisonment more severe. He ordered the bricking up of 
a window looking towards the river, where Shahjahan sat for 
recreation. A company of musketeers was posted below the 
Agrah Palace with orders by firing to disturb the old man, and 
to shoot him if he appeared at the window. In addition to 
•this, to increase his despondency, the greater part of the accu¬ 
mulation of gold and silver money was carried away, 2 making" 
as much noise as possible, so that he (Shahjahan) might hear 
amd be dejected in his mind. But Shahjahan, too, plajod a 
game of finesse, and; made out he saw nothing; responding 
to the .cries, noise, and musket-shots by music, dancing, and 

1 Dubois (lot. Cit.) says that a year afterwards (1663), Aurangzeb asked for two 
vessels with the idea of a campaign against Arracan. But he managed to win 
over the Portuguese pirates of Arracan, and employed them instead. In the end 
both Dutch and Portuguese were his dupes. 

2 'On the 1st Rajab of the fourth year (1072 H.) Fazil. Khan arrived from . 

Akbarabad, and displayed to the Emperor a portion of the jewels and jewelled 
vessels sent by His Majesty Shahjahan ’ (' M.-i-'A.,’ p. 38). The dale is equivalent 
to February 20, 1662. . 
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entertainments, and carried on a joyous life with his wives and 
women. 1‘tibar Khan, who knew everything that went on in 
the palace, wrote it all to the court, so that Aurangzeb decided 
to take Shahjahan’s life by poison. 


Aurangzeb orders Poison for Shahjahan. 

It was for this reason that he sent poison and a letter to 
Mocorrom can (Mukarram Khan), 1 the physician of Shahjahan, 
a man who had refused to take the side of Aurangzeb when he 
arrived at Agrah to make his father a prisoner. In this letter 
it was written that if the physician desired to live a little longer 
and be left in peace, he must administer to Shahjahan the potion 
which would, be made over to him by the eunuch Fahim, who 
had been sent for this purpose. If he did not obey, it would 
cost him his life. ’ Mukarram Khan received the drug, and 
answered that he would do better than what his majesty 
required of him. The eunuch Fahim went back [45] with this 
answer. Mukarram Khan came to the conclusion that it was 
not right for him to murder King Shahjahan, seeing how he 
had been raised by him from a humble station to this greatness, 
with such wealth and the respect and veneration of everybody. 
Above all, had not Shahjahan confided his royal person into 
his hands ? Besides this, he perceived clearly that, should 1 he 
give the poison to Shahjahan, Aurangzeb would never spare 
his life—experience had taught him that much. He therefore 
resolved to die honourably, and, swallowing the poisoA, was 
thrown into a lethargy, and in half an hour he died in his 
sleep. Aurangzeb awaited the hoped-for news of his father’s 
death; but he learnt that Shahjahan had been more respected 
by one who had onl^ received some of his favours than by one 
who had received life from him. Nor, after all, was this lesson 
sufficient to make an entrance into the heart of Aurangzeb, who 
perversely sought some other means of procuring his father’s 
death before his own departure to Kashmir. 

1 Mukarram (Taqarrub ?) Khan, a Persian physician, has been named before 
(see I. 199). As already stated, he died in the second half of 1662. 
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Aurangzeb goes to Kashmir. 

But already the hot; season was near, and it was necessary to 
start for Kashmir before the sun’s rays had increased in the 
land of Hindustan. In this he followed the advice of the 
doctors, and, above all, of Roshan Ara Begam, who longed 
very much to get rid of the hindrances of the harem and be 
able to indulge her libidinous propensities; furthermore, she 
wished to appear in the camp with more state than that used 
by Begam Sahib in the time of Shahjahan. Having decided to 
go to Kashmir, Aurangzeb selected his most faithful adherents, 
in whom he had much confidence, and deputed as governor 
of the city of Agrah one Osdarcan (Hoshdar Khan), 3 and as 
general of the camp Murtaza Khan. He gave fresh injunctions 
to 1 ‘tibar Khan, the eunuch, to take great care of Shahjahan. 
Since Shah Shujat had died in Arracan, as I stated in the other 
book (I. 247), the king sent an order, before his departure, to 
Mir Jumlah, directing him to conquer Axame (Assam). 

Thus Aurangzeb started from the city of Dihll on the 
6th December of one thousand six hundred and sixty [? 1662]. 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, the joint decision [46] of the 
astrologers being that this was the best date that could be 
found for the king to start on a long journey, which must last 
at least a year, or even more, in going, coming, and staying. 

It is a strange thing how Monsieur Bernier says in his third 
book that this departure took place in sixty-four (1664); for it 
is a cgrtainty that it happened at the time that I have recorded. 
Nor can I persuade 1113'self how he committed so great an error, 
and suppose it due rather to the printer than the author, 
although he says in his history many other things far from the 
truth. 2 


1 Mir Hoshdar, entitled Hoshdar Khan, was the son of Multafat Khan (A'ram 
Khan. * 'Alamglrl ’). In the fifth year he was made 4,000, 3,000 horse, and 
appointed Governor of Dihll. In the sixth year he was transferred to Agrah on 
the death of Islam Khan. In the seventh year the faujia fs of the Agrah environs 
was added. He was long Governor of Agrah. In the fourteenth year he became 
Governor of Khandesh, and early in the fifteenth year, .1082 H. {1672), he died. 

5 ■ But I sympathize with him; for he was ever on duty in the house of his 
Persian doctor, Danishmand Khan, and he more often encountered fraud and 
falsity than the truth. I frequently warned him not to accept what the common 
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There were rumours that Aurangzeb’s departure was not for 
Kashmir, but on a campaign against the fortress of Qandahar, 
then held by this King of Persia. But this story was false. 
The king, on leaving the city, rested for the night in an 
extensive garden called Xalemar (Shalihmar), planted by 
Shahjahan as a pleasure resort; it lies three leagues distant 
from the royal palace, adjoining the road to Lahor. Here 
Aurangzeb halted six days to give time for everyone to make 
his preparations, and when everybody had joined the army he 
meant to begin his march. It is the custom in the Mogul 
country when an army is in the field to order a trumpet to be 
blown at nine o’clock at night as a signal that there will be no 
march on the following morning. 

On the sixth evening there was no trumpet, and the advance 
tents were sent on. With regard to this you must know that 
in the Mogul kingdom the king and many of the nobles march 
w ; ith two sets of tents, so that while the one set is in use the 
other may be sent on' for the next day. To carry the royal 
tents there were set aside two hundred camels and fifty 
elephants, which were used for this purpose only. 

On the seventh day at three o’clock in the morning the 
march began. First went the heavy artillery, which always 
marches in front, and is drawn up as an avenue through which 
to enter the next camp. With it went a handsome boat upon 
a large car to ferry the royal person across any river when 
necessary. Then followed the baggage. In this way, when 
the morning broke, the camp was free, leaving only the cavalry 
and infantry, each in its appropriate position. With the rest, 
in addition to the other transport, went two hundred camels, 


people said, and, being myself specially informed, I gave him the true events ’ 
(Venice Codex). The Venice Codex, fol. 179, has ‘1(761'. Considering Manucci's 
own erroneous chronology, this reproof of Bernier is rather bold. Bernier, 350, 
says the start was on December 3 at three o'clock ; he gives no year, but the 
letter is dated December 14, 1664, leading to the obvious inference that he 
means December, 1664. Elphinstone, 338, gives 1662, December C. The 
‘ Aiamgirnamatv,’ 763, and, following it, the 1 Ma.itsir-i-'Alamglri,’ 42, fix the 
actual start for the 7th Jamadit I., 1073 II. (fifth year), equivalent to Decem¬ 
ber iS, 1662, N.S., or December S, Vi62, O.S. I have here compared six folios 
of the Venice Codex (fols. 178-186) with the Berlin text. 
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loaded with silver rupees, and each camel carrying four hundred 
and eighty pounds’ weight of silver ; one hundred camels loaded 
with gold coin, each carrying the same weight ; one hundred 
and fifty 1 camels [47] loaded with nets used in hunting tigers, 
of which mode of hunting I have already spoken (I. 128). 

The royal office of record also was there,, for the original 
records 2 always accompany the court, and this required eighty 
camels, thirty elephants, and twenty carts, loaded with the 
registers and papers of account of the empire. In addition 
to these there were fifty camels carrying water, each camel 
bearing two full metal vessels for the royal use. The princes, 
of the blood-royal marched in the same fashion, each according 
to his rank. Attending on the king are eight mules carrying 
. small tents, which are used on the march when the king desires 
to rest, or to eat a little something, or for any particular 
necessity. Along with them are two mul6s carrying clothes, 
and one mule loaded with essences of various odoriferous 
flowers. 

It is the custom of the court, when the king is to march the 
■. next day, that at ten o’clock of the night the royal kitchen 
should start. It consists of fifty camels loaded with supplies, 
and fifty well-fed cows to give milk. Also there are sent 
dainties in charge of cooks, from each one of whom the prepara¬ 
tion of only one dish is required. For this department there is 
an official of standing, whose business it is to send in the dishes 
sealed up in bags of Malacca velvet, etcetera;, and two hundred 
culles (qulls), each one with his basket of chinaware and other 
articles; further, there are fifty camels carrying one hundred 
^ cases packed with sarapa (robes of honour) : also thirty elephants 
loaded with special arms and jewels to be distributed among 
the generals, captains, etcetera. These arms are of the follow¬ 
ing kinds : swords, with, their accoutrements; shields; various 
kinds of daggers, all worked in enamel and in gold, adorned 
with different precious stones; plumes; also things to give to 
ladies, jewels to wear on the breast and other varieties; also 

1 Two hundred and fifty (Venice Codex, fol. 1S0). 

■ In the Venice Codex, 1S0, the earlier composition, the contrary is stated— 
that the originals are left, and only copies and extracts taken. 
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arm Jets of gold, mounted with pearls and diamonds. Again, 
there marched close to the baggage one thousand labourers, 
with axes, mattocks, spades, and pick-axes to clear any difficult 
passage. Their commanders ride on horseback carrying in 
their hands their badges of office, which are either an axe or a 
mattock in silver. On arriving at the place appointed for the 
royal halt, they put up the tents and placed in position the 
heavy artillery. When the light artillery comes up, it is placed 
round the royal tents. Aurangzeb started at six o’clock of the 
day, seated on the throne presented to him by the Dutch, as I 
have stated (II. 42). To carry this throne 1 there were twelve 
men ; in addition, there were- three palanquins of different 
shapes, into which [48] he could get when he pleased. There 
were also five elephants with different litters ( cherollas ) for his 
use whenever he desired. Upon his issuing from his tents, the 
light artillery began' the march from its position round them. 
It was made up of one hundred field-pieces, each drawn by two 

The following is the order of the king’s march. At the time 
when he mounted the throne and issued from his tents all the 
warlike instruments of music were sounded. At the head came 
the son of the deceased Shekh Mir with eight thousand 
cavaliers. In the right wing was Assenalican (Hasan All 
Khan), son of Alaberdican (Allahwirdl Khan). 2 This is the 
AllahwirdI Khan who caused Prince Shah Shuja‘ to get down 
from his elephant at the battle of Khajwah (I. 229). Hasan 
‘All Khan commanded eight thousand horsemen; the left wing, 
consisting of eight thousand horsemen, was commanded by 
Muhammad Amin Khan. In the rear of these two wings were 
the mounted huntsmen, each with his bird of prey (hawk) on 
his wrist. Immediately in front of the king went nine elephants 
with showy flags; behind these nine were other four, bearing 
green standards with a sun depicted on them. Behind these 
elephants were nine horses of state, all adorned and ready 

1 ‘ It was no more than a portable chair,' adds the Venice Codex, fol. 1S1. 

? AllahwirdI Khan, a descendant of the Saljuqs, died ioGq II. (1G5S-59) (see 
' M.-uI-U.,’ i. 207). Hasan ‘All Khan, Bahadur, 'Alamglr Shabi, was his second 
son (ibid., i. 593); he died outside Bijsipur the day after it was taken, 15th /.u,l 
r>a‘dah, 1097 H. (October 3, rOSO). 
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saddled ; after these horses came two horsemen, one carrying a 
standard with Arabic letters on it, the other with a kettle-drum, 
which he struck lightly from time to time as a warning that 
the king was approaching. 

There was no want of men on foot, who advanced in ordered 
files on the one and the other side of the king ; some displayed 
scarlet, others green, pennants; others, again, held in their 
hands their staves, with which they drove off people when any¬ 
one made so bold as to draw near. There were on the right 
and on the left many horsemen with silver staves keeping the 
people back. Among the men on foot were some with perfumes, 
while others were continually watering the road. By their side 
was an official provided with a description of the provinces, 
lands, and villages through which the king must pass, in order 
to explain at once if the king asked what land and whose 
province it was through which he was then passing. These 
men can give him an account of everything down to the petty 
villages, and the revenue obtained from the land. 

Other men on foot march with a rope in their hands, 
measuring the route in the following way. 1 They begin at the 
royal tent upon the king’s coming forth. The man in front who 
has [49] the rope in his hand makes a mark on the ground, and 
when the man in the rear arrives at this mark he shouts out, and 
the first man makes a fresh mark and counts ‘ two.’ Thus they 
proceed throughout the march, counting ‘three,’ ‘four,’ and 
so on. Another man on foot holds a score in his hand' 2 and 
keeps*count. If perchance the king asks how far he has 
travelled, they reply at once, as they know how many, of their 
ropes go to a league. There is another man on foot who has 
charge of the hourglass, and measures the time, and each time 
announces the number of hours with a mallet on a platter of 
bronze. Behind all these the king moves on his way quietly 
and very slowly. 

So great is the dignity with which the Mogul kings travel, 

1 See the ' A.in-i-Akbari ’ .(Jarrett), vol. ii.. p. 414: 'Whenever His Majesty 
travels, the distances are recorded by pole measurements by careful surveyors.’ 

- • Holds in his hand certain pieces of wood or glass threaded on a string 
exactly like a rosary, and with these as they advance he keeps the count' (Venice 
Codex, 181). 
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and the delicacy with which they are treated, that ahead of the 
column goes a camel carrying some white cloth, which is used to 
cover over any dead animal or human being found on the road. 
They place heaps of stones on the corners, so that the cloth 
may not be blown away by the wind. When he passes, the 
king stops and asks the why and the wherefore. 

[Behind all these squadrons rode on horseback the princes 
Sultan Mu'azzam and Sultan A'zam.] 1 After the king came 
ten horsemen, four with the royal matchlocks enclosed in cloth- 
of-gold bags: one bore his spear, one his sword, one his shield, 
one his dagger, one his bow, one the royal arrows and quiver; 
all of these in cloth-of-gold bags. After the weapons came the 
captain of the guard with his troops, 2 then the three royal 
palanquins, and other palanquins for the princes; then, after 
the palanquins, twenty-four horsemen, eight with pipes, eight 
with trumpets, and eight with kettle-drums. Behind these 
mounted musicians were the five royal elephants bearing 
litters ( cherollas ); also three elephants, one of which, that in the 
middle, bore three hands in silver upon a crossbar at the end of a 
pole, 3 covered with its hood of Malacca [velvet]. These signify 
! Observer of the Mahomedan faith.’ The other two bore hands 
in the same style, which signify ‘ Augmenter and Conservator 
of the faith/ On the right of this middle one was another 
elephant, which displayed a plate of copper ( lamina ) upon a 
staff, with engraved letters in Arabic, meaning ‘ God is One, and 
Muhammad just.’ The other had a pair of scales, which 
means ‘a king dealing with justice.’ 4 On the right f? left] 
hand was another elephant bearing a crocodile’s head, with 
a body made of fine white cloth, which, when moved by the 
wind, looked like a real crocodile, signifying ‘ Lord of the rivers.’ 
On the left went an elephant showing a spear, which means 
‘ the Conqueror ’; to its left again, another with the head of a 
fish having a body made of cloth, and when swaying in the 

1 The passage in the square brackets is struck out in the Venice Codex. 

8 In the Venice Codex this is the place assigned to the princes. 

s The word used is sirial ( cirial ), the frame on which votive tapers are displayed 
in Roman Catholic churches. 

4 ' Although I hold them to be unjust judges and true sons of Astrea’ (Venice 
Codex, 182). 
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wind [50] this looked like a great fish, and it means ‘ Lord of 
the seas.’ 1 All these elephants were decorated with valuable 
housings and ornaments. They were followed by twelve more 
bearing large kettle-drums, and other instruments made of re¬ 
fined metals not employed in Europe. They are of the nature of 
large dishes, which, being beaten one against the other, make 
a great noise. These musical instruments are employed by 
Armenians, Syrians, and Maronites in Syria at church solemni¬ 
ties and at weddings; they are also used at such events by the 
Turks. 2 After these musicians came Rajah Jai Singh, with 
eight thousand horsemen, serving as rearguard. Be it known 
to the reader that each division of those spoken of had six 
highly-adorned elephants, with rich trappings, displaying on 
brilliant flags the device of its commander. 

At some distance from the foregoing came Roshan Ara 
Begam upon a very large elephant in a litter called pitambar, s 
which is a dome-roofed throne, very brilliant, made all of 
enamelled gold, and highly adorned. Behind her followed 
one hundred and fifty women, her servants, riding handsome 
horses, and covered from head to foot with their mantles of 
various colours, each with a cane in her hand. 4 Before Roshan 
Ara Begam’s elephant marched four elephants with standards, 
and a number of bold and aggressive men on foot to drive away 
everybody, noble or pauper, with blows from sticks and with 
pushes. Thus I wonder when I find someone writing in Europe 5 
that he c managed one day to get near enough to see a woman 
servant whisking away the flies from Roshan Ara Begam, which 
is an impossibility. For the princesses and nobles’ wives are 


' 1 The passage is confused in the text, and I make out the total of standard- 
bearing elephants to be five, and not three. The Venice Codex presents the same 



3 Platts, 'Dictionary,' Pitamhar, ‘clothed in yellow,’ a name of Vishnu. 
Bernier, 372, speaks of it as mikiimber (meghdamlar), which is also a metaphorical 
name for an elephant. 

4 ' The}' seemed so many ghosts or spirits of the abyss, you could not tell if 
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shut up in *Such a manner that they cannot be seen, although 
they can observe the passers-by. 

Behind Roshan Ara Begam came her retinue, which consisted 
of several sour-faced eunuchs on horseback, with others on 
foot surrounding the litter; after these were three elephants 
with different kinds of litters covered in rich cloth. Still 
farther in the rear were many palanquins covered with different 
nettings of gold thread, in which travelled her chosen ladies. 
Following them were some sixty elephants with covered litters, 
carrying her other women. After Roshan Ara Begam’s retinue 
came three queens, wives of Aurangzeb, and other ladies of the 
harem, each with her own special retinue. It would be [51] 
very lengthy to recount all the details of this march, the Moguls 
being extremely choice in such matters, overlooking no detail 
that could minister to their glory. 

It remains to state that ahead of all this innumerable throng 
there always moved one day ahead, at the least, the Grand 
Master of the Royal Household, with other engineers, to choose 
an appropriate site where the royal tents should be unloaded. 
For this purpose is always chosen some pleasant spot. The 
camp is divided in such a way that on the arrival of the army 
there may be no confusion. In the first instance the}' fix the 
site of the royal enclosure, which, by measurements I subse¬ 
quently took several times, occupies five hundred paces in 
circumference. Behind the royal quarters is another gatew'ay, 
where the women live, a place much respected. After this is 
arranged they fix the position of the tents of the princes, the 
generals, and the nobles. This is so managed that between 
these tents and the royal tents there should be a wide space. 
The central space is encircled by scarlet cloths, having a height 
of three arm-lengths, and these serve as walls. Around these 
enclosing screens are posted the field-pieces; in front of them 
is a ditch, and behind them are palisades of v’ood made like 
network, which open and shut just like the ancient chairs of 
Venice. 1 At the sides of the gateway, at a distance of one 

Codex XL 1 V., fol. 184. has: 'Che s’aprono e serrano come alle scggic cbc 
co-.iumano gli Barbieri e moke frequentati nelli tcatri di Venetia.' 
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hundred and-thirty paces, were two tents, holding each nine 
horses, most of them saddled. In front of the gateway is a 
large raised tent for the drummers and players of music. 

Among the special royal tents are some where the king 
gives audience; these are supported by small ornamented 
masts, upon which are gilt knobs. No one else may make use 
of these knobs, only persons of the blood-royal. On the top of 
a very high mast was a lighted lantern, which served as a guide 
to those who arrived late. The tents of the rajahs and nobles, 
although high, must not be so high as those of the king; other¬ 
wise they would run the risk of having their tents knocked down 
and being ruined themselves. 

When the king comes out of his tent to begin a march, the 
princes, nobles, and generals throng round to pay him court, 
each one bringing forward some short request, to which a brief 
answer is given. They accompany the king-to the end of the 
camp in which the}' had halted for that day, then each departs 
to his proper place in his own division. Then the king joins 
the huntsmen, and announces [52] whether he intends to go 
hunting or not. When he so wishes he leaves the army, and 
is followed by only the men on foot and the soldiers of his 
guard. Everybody else continues the march very slowly. If 
he does not wish to hunt, the huntsmen move to their previously 
appointed places. When the advance tents come into sight, 
the musicians commence anew to play their instruments until 
the king has passed through the gateway of the tents. Then 
the snfall artillery is discharged, while the queens and ladies 
offer to the king congratulations on arrival, saying, ‘ Manzel 
mobarec ’ (Mcmzil mubarah), which means ‘"Happy be the 
journey.’ 

It should be observed that, although the princesses and 
ladies start the last, they always'arrive the first, having taken 
some other shorter route. Ordinarily the women start after 
the baggage and move quickly. I knew that in this journey 
Roshan Ara Begam did not take in her litter her maid-servant,', 
but in the latter’s place a youth dressed as a maid-servant. 
God knows what they were up to, in addition to drinking wine. 

' The person who told me this was a friend of mine, a eunuch 
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who loved wine. The same story was confirmed after the 
princess’s death by several ladies of her suite, and much can 
be inferred from what I have already said at the time the king 
came to Dihll (II. 24). 

I GO TO Dihli and then to Agrah. 

To describe here the royal camp would occupy much space 
and be very difficult, owing to its beauty, its order, and the 
number of people who collect on such occasions; and every¬ 
body can infer, from what happens when a European monarch 
moves out into camp, what it is like in the Mogul territory, 
where the kings display indescribable magnificence. All I will 
say is that it looks like a great city travelling from place to 
place. For there are wanting neither bazars, nor shops, nor 
markets, nor sports, nor pastimes, nor gold, nor silver; in 
short, all that could be looked for in a flourishing city is to be 
found in this camp. 1 Out of curiosity I marched with it three 
days only, and finding it did not suit me to go on to Kashmir 
while out of employ, I decided to turn back. I meant to go to 
Bengal, as it is a productive country where living is cheap, 
having also many Europeans in it [53]. 

This is why I do not write the whole of the king’s journey to 
Kashmir, although in its proper place I shall touch on some 
matters in Kashmir of which I have information. I leave it 
to the reader’s curiosity to read what Monsieur Bernier has 
written about that journey, although, if I am to spqgk the 
truth, he puts many things of his own into his Mogul history; 
and I could, through his chronology of the times, 2 make it 
clear that he writes many things which did not occur—nor 

1 ‘The numbers o£ an army do not consist solely in cavalry and infantry 
soldiers, but the majority are the families and friends of the Rajahs and nobles, 
who all follow it; the numbers being doubled by dealers of many sorts, gold- 
I smiths, shoemakers, forgieri (shoeing-smiths), weavers, embroiderers, and money¬ 
changers. The followers are four times the number of the soldiers. When you 
talk of a division of S,ooo cavalry, the reader may assume that there are always 

30,000 persons. However badly off a soldier is, he must have three or four 

servants' (Venice Codex, 1S4). _ , . . , • , , f 1 

dates, it is amusing to find this serious reproof of Bernier's inaccuracy. 
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could they have occurred—in the way that he relates them. 
Nor could he have been too well informed, for he did not live 
more than eight years at the Mogul court; it is so very large 
that there are an infinity of things to observe. Nor could 
he so observe, for he had no entrance to the court. 1 As 
it seems to me, he relied for what he said upon the common 
people; and if there is any good thing in his books, it is due to 
the information given him by Pere Buzeo, also to what I gave 
him, having then no intention of writing anything. If I write 
now, I do so at the demand of my friends, chiefly Monsieur 
Franpois Martin, 2 Director-General, and Monsieur Deslandes. 2 

Thus I returned to Dihll, where I stopped several days to 
take leave of my friends. Then I started for the city of Agrah, 
where I came across the Jesuit fathers. I remained there for 
a while in the enjoyment of the conversation of my old friends, 
with whom I had been in the fortress of Bhakkar. I did not 
care to take service with Aurangzeb, but they had accepted and 
at this time were artillerymen in the fort at Agrah. They were 
urgent for me to enter the service ; but finding I would not 
listen to their words, they went and spoke to Ftibar Khan, 
fancying that he could persuade me. Ftibar Khan sent for 
me, and on visiting him I presented a cup of crystal. Receiv- . 
ing it with a pleased face, he ordered robes of honour to be 
given to me. He endeavoured to win me over, and urgently 
entreated me to remain in the fortress and enter the service. 
He would grant me any terms I demanded, and allot me the 
pay I received from Prince Dara at Bhakkar. He would make 
me captain over the Christians (which was what they desired, 
remembering how well I had treated them at Bhakkar). 

I tendered my excuses, and said in addition that I was most 

1 ‘ He who goes not into the palace will find it a very difficult tiling to know 
what occurs inside. If medicine had not opened to me the road, I should never 
have been able to learn the curious details of court life. It was medicine that 
opened to me the door of many nobles, and of the principal ladies of the palace, 
where I penetrated to the most hidden quintessence of their secrets. Monsieur 
Bernier could well have practised medicine, it being his profession ; but, for good 
and sufficient reasons, he refrained, for he knew that if he did he would be in 
danger of his life’(Venice Codex, 185). 

2 For Martin and Deslandes, see Appendix to the Introduction. 
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desirous to see different parts of the world; there was also the 
aversion [54] I had to Aurangzeb; and equally the face of 
1 ‘tibar Khan displeased me—in fact, to speak properly, he 
looked like a baboon. To me it seemed that from one with a 
face like that no good deed could proceed. Nevertheless, I did 
, not fail to go several times to court, as requested by Ttibar 
Khan, he imagining in this way to overcome little by little my 
resolve and bring me to take employment. But each time I 
went to the audience served only to renew my determination 
not to stay in Agrah. 

Going thus several times into the fort, I noted that the imprison¬ 
ment of Shahjahan was closer than can be expressed. There 
passed not a day, while I and others were in conversation with 
the governor, that there did not come under-eunuchs to whisper 
into his ear an account of all the acts and words of Shahjahan, 
and even what passed among the wives, ladies, and slave-girls. 
Sometimes, smiling at what the eunuchs told him, he would 
make the company sharers in what was going on inside, adding 
some foul expressions in disparagement of Shahjahan. Not 
content with this even, he sometimes allowed it to be seen that 
he treated him as a miserable slave. Once an under-eunnch 
came to tell him that Shahjahan was in want of ‘ papuz ’ 
(pfiposh), which are slippers without heels, such as Mahomedans 
wear. He ordered several pairs to be brought, and the trades¬ 
man produced different kinds of paposh, some of leather worth 
half a rupee, some of plain velvet, and some of velvet more or 
less embroidered. Some were worth as much as eight rupees, 
a very small thing for a great king like Shahjahan, even when 
in prison. In spite of this, the eunuch, immeasurably stingy, 
sent him shoes neither of eight rupees nor of four nor of two, 
but the common leather shoes. He smiled over it as if he had 
done some great deed; and it was a great deed, being after the 
• nature of his frifnd Aurangzeb, who knew from this eunuch’s 
physiognomy the vileness of his soul, and selected him to receive 
charge of his greatest enemy in the world, his father, so that 
by force of ill-treatment the wretched old man (Shahjahan) 
might die. 

I know not how it was with the others who were present 
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when this was done, but certainly I felt it much, I knew the 
dignity with which Shahjahan had lived when he was free 
■ and Emperor of Hindustan, above all, when one remembered 
that 1 ‘tibar Khan was formerly [55] a slave of this same 
Shahjahan, by- whom he was given to Aurangzeb. This 
faithful eunuch made it his boast to do such-like things to 
Shahjahan : One day while a number of us were present 
and conversing, he (Shahjahan) sent him. (I‘tibar Khan) 
two violins he used, asking for them to be repaired and sent 
inside again as quickly as possible. The eunuch did not 
trouble-himself about having them repaired; then three days 
afterwards Shahjahan sent to inquire whether they were 
mended. At this the eunuch flew into a rage, and with a 
vinegary face, sent them off to be repaired. Thus it was only 
after eight days that they were returned, 

It is easy to understand the nature of this, eunuch from what 
he did to his parents. They came from the country of Bengal 
as far as Agrah, having heard that their son was governor of 
that fortress. They anticipated the receipt of something to 
help them in their old age and poverty. On reaching the 
gates, they stayed there several days, the door-keepers not 
consenting to permit their entrance, until they swore they 
were the parents of the governor. Thereupon came a door¬ 
keeper at the time of full audience (I was there myself), and 
reported to the eunuch that an old man and an old woman 
had been at the doors for several days. As they had been 
refused entrance, the old people swore that they were the 
parents of his excellency. 

For a little 1 ‘tibar Khan sat silent, like one to whom some¬ 
thing has happened that he does not-like, then said under his 
breath, ‘Are the wretches still alive?’ He'ordered them to; 
be brought into the audience-hall. On their appearing, he 
inquired angrily who they were, what their names were, , 
where they came from, what was their village. To all this 
they replied in such a manner that by this time 1 ‘tibar Khan' 
could have no doubt that they were his parents. Recognising 
that most certainly they were such, he said publicly to them: 
‘How have ye the great temerity to come into my presence 
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after you have consumed the price of my body, and having 
been the cause, by emasculating me, of depriving me of the 
greatest pleasures attainable in this world? Of what use 
are riches to me, having no sons to whom I could leave 
them? Since you were so cruel as to sell your own 
blood, let not my auditors think it strange if I betray anger 
against you.’ 

He therefore ordered each to receive fifty stripes. Through 
the courage that inspired me, I took up my parable and told 
him the story of Joseph and his rise to the greatest place 
in Egypt [56], and how God made use of the cruelty of his 
brothers to raise that patriarch to the highest dignity. Then 
I made the application to his case, so that, quieting down, 
he forgave them, and ordered one hundred rupees to be-given 
them, enjoining them never to appear again, for if they did, he 
would without fail take their lives. 

Let not the reader be astonished at the eunuch ordering 
into his presence his miserable, poverty-stricken parents, for 
it is against our nature to have arrived at high rank and 
yet not be annoyed at having to disclose the 1 misery from 
which we started, and allowing it to be found out that our pro¬ 
genitors were of lowly origin; but it is notorious that all 
eunuchs, grandees as they may be, have no other than poor 
and miserable progenitors, who out of absolute hunger have 
sold their sons. Nor do they themselves hold it out as other¬ 
wise, deriving hence occasion to vaunt themselves of their 
own high abilities and great deeds, through which thej have 
risen to such rank. 

It was very revolting, the strange manner in which this eunuch 
treated his own parents, and angered thereby I resolved to 
leave Agrah. This eunuch was such a close-fisted fellow that 
it soon came to his selling the dung of his elephants and horses, 
whereby he made ten thousand rupees. With this money he 
bought an elephant, which one day escaping broke one of its 
legs, and the populace, who in Hindustan are very free of 
speech, began to shout as a joke that it was no wonder the 
elephant broke its leg, for it was an elephant made out of dung. 
In spite of all this avarice, he built for a memorial during his 
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government an outer, wall ( coirassa , literally ‘ cuirass n ) round 
the whole of the Agrah Fort, which cost him a great deal of 
money, it being good work and decorative. 

Of Eunuchs. 

Before setting out, since I‘tibar Khan has given me occasion 
to speak of the race of eunuchs, I will give here a short account 
of that sort of brute. It may be that everyone does not know 
what is meant by a eunuch, and may imagine they are like the 
eunuchs of Europe who are employed as singers . . . [57]. 2 If 
they are rich, they do not fail to have in their houses chosen 
women, with whom they have converse. If they cannot do this, 
owing to deficient income, they go in search of them in all 
directions, seeing that no doors are shut to them, nor do women 
hide from them. 

Among the other qualities of this sort of'animal, one is their 
extreme covetousness in collecting gold, silver, diamonds, and 
pearls, and they are immeasurably avaricious. They are afraid 
to spend money even when it is necessary; fond of receiving, 
niggard in giving. Still, they are anxious to appear well 
dressed, and when they are astride a fine horse, they are as 
elated as if they , were the greatest men in the world. Well 
may they hold themselves in such estimation, for they are the 
favourites of princesses, who are very liberal to them, in order 
to win them, and from time to time get permission to enjoy 
that of which I cannot speak. They are useful for the intro¬ 
duction secretly of men into the harem, and through them 
a husband’s favour may be obtained. For the houses, of the 
great are ordinarily under the direction of these persons. 

Another of their qualities is to be friendly to women and 
inimical to men, which may be from envy, knowing what they 
have been deprived of. The tongue and the hands of these 
baboons act together, being most licentious in examining every¬ 
thing, both goods and women, coming into the palace: they 
are foul in speech, and fond of silly stories. Among all the 

1 Probably what is meant is a fatisss-braye, or, as Anglo-Indian writers style it, 
a renny or rownee (see Yule, 771). 

2 Some obscene details are here omitted. 
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Mahomedans they are ordinarily the strictest observers of the 
faith, although I knew some who did not fail to drink their little 
drop, and were fond of wine. These men are the spies for every¬ 
thing that goes on in secret, whereby they are always listening 
among the kings, princes, queens, and princesses. Fida'eKhan, 

I of whom I have spoken (1.140), aware of the character of these 
monsters, did not allow such to be employed ip his house, 
although he retained two young men [58] who acted as pages; 
he was indifferent to the fact that this sort of people are kept 
in the houses of princes and great men. This suffices for a 
brief notice of what the eunuchs are. 

Of the City of Ilavas (Allahabad). 

• When the Jesuit fathers saw that I did not want to remain in 
Agrah, but was determined to go to Bengal, Father Henriques 
Roa (Heinrich Roth- 1 ), a German rector of the College, earnestly 
entreated me to take with me two Portuguese friars, then living 
in his College. They were companions of others who had fled 
from the town of Chavel (Chaul 2 ), and he (Roth) did not wish 
to be accused of harbouring fugitives. Although I did not 
burden myself willingly with such merchandise—for I have 
always held that he who flees from a convent is capable of 
other misdeeds—nevertheless, to be agreeable to the Father 
Rector, I took with me the two friars, turning them into my 
servants. In twelve days we reached Allahabad. 

I believe that the reader will be pleased to know that on the 
eastern side of this city is a fortress all of red stone; if was 
King Akbar who ordered it to be built; it is .very handsome, 
and very strong. For, in addition to art, Nature also has helped 
to make it strong: the river Ganges, flowing on the north 

1 Roa (the form also used by Bernier) is Heinrich Roth (born December iS, 
1620, died January 20, 1667), a native of either Dillingen or Augsburg. He 
started for the East in 1650. Some of his work will be found in P. Kircher, 
•China Illustrate ’ (Amsterdam, 16G7); Stoecklin, ' Weltbott,' i. 113-115 (Brief 
aus Rom. 1G64); and the pamphlet * Relatione . . . Rerum Mogul ’ (Aschaffen- 
burg, 1665), See C. Sommervogel, 'Bibliographic de la Societe de Jesus,' s.v. 
Roth, and Bernier, edition Constable, 329 note, 330. 

2 Chaul (Chenwal), twenty-three miles south of Bombay, now known as 
Revadanda (Yule, 210). It is given in Thornton's ‘ Gazetteer,' p. 212, and is 
marked in Constable’s ‘ Hand Atlas,’ plate 31. 
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or left side, directs its course towards the south until it reaches 
the fortress, while the river Jamnah, flowing on the east, 
at the right hand of the fort, forms a junction with the Ganges 
River beneath the walls. Besides these rivers, there issues 
from the rock on which stand the fort and its outworks a petty 
stream with blue waters, which is called Tirt (Tirth); 1 it goes 
by a straight course, like a tongue, between the two rivers until 
it flows into them. Just as if the said two rivers held those 
waters in respect, on account of their birthplace, they allow 
them to pass down for a long distance without their colour 
being modified. Thus you can plainly see the waters of this 
streamlet flowing in the middle of the waters of the two rivers, 
Ganges and Jamnah. 

I observed this very specially when, during my stay, one of 
my friends named Aquim Momena (Haldm Mumin), physician 
to Bahadur Khan, gave me a dinner upon the said fortification. 
As it was the first time [59] I saw it, I showed mj' admiration 
of this work of Nature. For many gave me particular informa¬ 
tion, and told me that the Hindus worship this river Tirth, 
their story being that one of their gods opened with an arrow 
the spring from which the said river rises. Every five years 
multitudes of Hindus assemble and wash their bodies in the 
said stream. This yields a good revenue to the Mogul king, 
for every person who bathes in the river pays six and a. 
quarter rupees. Such is the multitude of frequenters that in 
the crowding many are stifled. Nor on this account do the 
relations of the smothered persons make the usual lamenta¬ 
tions. On the contrary, they boast that their relations died in 
a state of grace and holiness, all of which is included in the 
word Tirth. 

These three rivers flow' below the city of Banaras (Benares), 
ninety leagues from Allahabad, pass near the city of Patana 
(Patnah), forty leagues distant from Benares, then flowing 
onwards, w'ater the shores of the small town of Muguer (Munger) 
at a distance of eighty leagues from Patnah, and, continuing 
their course, greet the town of Ragemahal (Rajmahal) at forty 
leagues from Munger. There they divide into two branches: 

1 The Hindi word Tirth, a place of pilgrimage. 
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one, keeping the name of Ganges, flows as far as Ugulim 
(Hugll) in Bengal, and from Hugh goes southward to the sea; 
the other branch, under the name of Jamnah, flows near the 
town of Daca (Dhakah), where it mingles with other great rivers. 

We were some days in Allahabad, and the then governor was 
Bahadur Khan, 1 who was absent on a campaign against some 
villagers who objected to pay their revenue without, at least, 
one fight, just as the villagers near Agrah do, as I have 
recounted (I. S3). Leaving Allahabad, I took the road for' 
Benares by land, carrying with me a passport, as is the practice 
of all travellers. The route was level and without hills, and in 
eight days we came to the city of Benares, where we remained 
several days. This city is small but very ancient, and venerated 
by the Hindus, by reason of a temple there possessing a very 
ancient idol. Some years after my visit Aurangzeb sent orders 
for its destruction, when he undertook the knocking down of all 
temples, as I will state in the proper place (II. 116). 

In this city is made much cloth worked in gold and silver, 
which is distributed hence all over the Mogul realm, and is 
exported to many parts of the world. It is the fashion in 
Hindustan to use [60] this proverb: ‘ Toracana Banarismo 
Rana ’ [ Thora khana, Banaras mon rahna'] —that is, ‘ Little to 
eat, but live in Banaras,’ suggesting that Benares is a nice 
place, with a good climate, productive land, and cheap food. 2 
Here I crossed the great river, showing the Allahabad passport, 
as is usual; and by land I arrived in four days at Patnah, a very 
large city ‘ with bazars, the greater part thatched, inhabited by 
many merchants. For here is prepared much white cloth of 
fine quality. 

In this city were two factories, one of the English, and the 
other of the Dutch, seeing that here, besides cloth of cotton, 

1 Bahadur Khan was sent against Bahadur, Bachgoti, in Baiswarah (Eastern 
Oudh), and after punishing this rebel a farmcin was issued appointing him to 
Allahabad snbah, vice Khan Dauran. He was long governor there, and in the 
tenth year, 1077-78 (1GG5-67), was moved to Gujarat. He died in 1109 H. 
{1697-9S) (' Ma,asir-ul-Umara,’ i. 801). He is the man that has been mentioned 
so repeatedly, and was Aurangzeb’s foster-brother. 

^ In my time the young bloods of the city punned on its name, saying it meant 
bana-ras, or ' Perfect Delight.' 
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much fine silk cloth is woven and a huge quantity of saltpetre 
produced, which goes to be stored in Bengal, and is there 
loaded on ships for various parts of Europe. Bottles are also 
made, and cups of clay, finer than glass, lighter than paper, and 
highly scented; and these, as curiosities, are carried all over 
the world. When I was at Patnah I saw an Armenian friend 
of mine called Coja Safar (Khwajah Safar) of Agrah. He had 
a letter entitling him to receive from a sarraf (money-changer) 
twenty-five thousand rupees. On his arrival he learnt that the 
sarraf had become bankrupt. The Armenian dissimulated. 
As all the merchants knew him, they brought him cloth, and he 
took delivery up to thirty thousand rupees’ worth. He loaded 
up all this cloth for Surat, continuing himself at Patnah. 
When came the time for paying the merchants, he, in pursuance 
of the custom of the country, lighted two candles in the 
morning as a sign that he had become bankrupt; 1 he sat at his 
house, with no turban on his head, a simple cloth bound round 
his loins, his seat an old bit of matting, and a dejected expres¬ 
sion on his face. A great tumult arose in the city, and the 
merchants thronged to learn the cause; there was a storm 
of questions, answers, and bad language. To all this he replied 
with a sad countenance, calmly, and without heat, by the 
word ‘Divalia’ (diwalcl), which means ‘bankrupt.’ No other 
response could they get. They carried him off to court, but on 
the quiet he had given the judge a bribe of five thousand rupees. 
At the hearing he (Safar) produced the bill of exchange that he 
got aV Agrah upon the sarraf of Patnah, and made the defence 
that this sarraf was the cause that he, too, was a bankrupt. 
The judge decreed that the merchants must take the bill of 
exchange and procure payment for themselves, being fellow- 
citizens of the. sarraf. It was unreasonable that a stranger 
should suffer in a foreign country. The Armenian, being thus 
absolved, made his way to Surat [61]. 

At-'this time Dautcan (Da,ud Khan) governed the city of 
Patnah. This is the man who was unwilling to forsake the 
service of Dara, yet was forced to leave it because Dara, in op- 

1 This practice is the origin of the Hindi phrase for bankruptcy —diwalci nikalna, 
to come out Aiwula (with lamps), from diwa, a lamp. 
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position to all reason, expelled him from the service when he 
marched out of Multan. The prince acted on unfounded sus¬ 
picions, as I have recounted in the other part (I. 208, 217). 

I went to visit him, and he was very delighted to see me, 
remembering that I had been something of a favourite with 
Prince Dara. He gave me a set of robes ( sarapa ). He still 
retained much affection for the deceased prince, upbraiding the 
evil fortune that had pursued him. He said to me that if Prince 
Dara were still alive he would never have taken service under 
Aurangzeb, and now that he had accepted employment, he had 
been sent to govern Patnah. He was desirous for me to become 
his follower, making me great offers ; but as I wished to con¬ 
tinue my projected journey, I asked him to forgive me, as I had 
business in Bengal. He agreed to let me go, on condition that 
I accepted from him a boat for making my journey by river to 
Bengal, as a mark of the affection he bore me. 

I accepted the offer, and of the two horses I had I sold one; 0 
the other I embarked on the boat. Then I got into it, taking 
rhe two friars, with whom I was considerably incensed. We 
proceeded slowly, and arriving near an island, while our meal 
v as in preparation I landed with my boys to go shooting, there 
being abundance of game in these islands, all of them unin¬ 
habited. Having shot sufficient for supper and breakfast, I 
returned to the boat, and every evening we slept close to the 
bank. 1 

One day during this voyage the boatman told me not to put 
any trust in the friars, for they were not my friends ; on the 
contrary, they had several times wanted to resume the journey 
while I was out on an island shooting. But the boatman would 
never consent, knowing that Da,ud Khan would wreak vengeance 
on him for daring so to act. I knew quite well that the friars 
were capable of doing this; for the more I tried to please them, 
the more insolent they became. They did not recognise the 
benefit I was doing them, for no other reason than their being 
men of religious profession, recommended by the Father Rector 
of the Jesuits in Agrah. 

1 Or, in old Anglo-Indian parlance, they 1 lagoed' for the night (see Fanny 
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I wanted to find out whether really they spoke thus to the 
boatman, and I learnt after some days that they again did as 
before. Thus, I was compelled to show myself [62] in a rage, 
and I said to them that if they did not amend their impertinent 
ways, I would abandon them on some island, and leave them 
at the disposal of Time and the wild beasts. I hoped that they 
would not thereafter venture to incur my displeasure. All men 
of wisdom know that with certain characters it is necessary to 
be resolute before you can make them abate their rage, and 
thus was it requisite to do on this occasion to make them 
thoroughly uneasy. 

Finally I reached Rajmahal, the former court residence of 
Prince Shah Shuja', where I delayed a few days to seethe ruins 
of the city, the dilapidated palaces, the great fallen mansions, 
the neglected groves and gardens. At this time the city was 
ruled by Mirza Jam, who had been the captain of Shah Shuja" s 
artillery in the severe battle of Khajwah. Upon the defeat of 
that prince, Mir Jumlah, who was Viceroy of Bengal, aware 
of the prudence and valour of Mirza Jam, made him governor 
of this city. Here I satisfied myself that the affair of the cobras, 
which I related before I began to speak of the rebellion in the 
Mogul kingdom (I. 157), happened exactly as I told dt then, for 
everybody gave me the story in one and the same wa)c 

From Rajmahal I continued my journe}' on the river to the 
city of Daca (Dhakah), which was reached in fifteen days from 
leaving Rajmahal. The city of Dhakah is the metropolis of 
the whole province of Bengal, where a viceroy always resides 
who wields the greatest power, although when I reached it 
Mir Jumlah, the then viceroy, was not there, he having gone 
to make war on Assam, a campaign of which I will speak 
farther on (II. 74). The city of Dhakah, without being strong 
or large, has many inhabitants. Most of its houses are made of 
straw. At this period there were two factories, one English and 
the other Dutch; there were many Christians, white and black 
Portuguese, with a church served by a friar called Agostinho. 1 

1 Miillbauer, ‘Geschichte,’ 342, refers to the Augustinian’s church at Dhakah, 
'Nostra Senhora da Assumpfao,’ relying oh Thevenot,.199. But lie does not 
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Here I made the acquaintance of an Englishman named 
Thomas Plata (? Platt), 1 a courteous man, who had from Mir 
Jumlah five hundred rupees a month. He was master of the 
riverside, and employed in building boats and making ammuni¬ 
tion for river fighting. This Englishman carried me off to his 
house, and I received from him many favours; I shall have some¬ 
thing to say [63] about him after the death of Mir Jumlah (II. 75), 
through something that then happened to him. After some 
days I embarked once more, accompanied by the friars, traversing 
the great river of Dhakah, on my way to Hugll. ■ Having dis¬ 
covered that I had little time to spare, and that there was a 
shorter and safer route to Hugll, we therefore quitted the main 
stream and passed by a way between forests, which are called 
the Forests of Sunderi (Sundarbans). 2 


The Forests of Sunderi (the Sundarbans). 

These forests are renowned in Bengal for the ferocious tigers, 
the buffaloes, and rhinoceroses inhabiting them. In passing 
through them it is necessary to post sentinels at night, for 
often it happens that tigers swim out and enter the boats, 
picking out the most portly of the travellers and carrying him 
off to the jungle. A short time before there passed by this way 
a Portuguese from Chatigao (Chatganw), one of those Portu¬ 
guese who know neither God nor eternity. His boat was the 
Julia, and his own name was Manoel Coelho. One day he said 
to his crew that they must land to cook food. They answered 
that it could not be done, by reason of the jungle being full of 
tigers capable of doing them injury. More ferocious than the 
very tigers, he flew into a passion and insisted absolutely on 

1 Tliis must be the Thomas Pratt, Englishman, named on fol. 5 b of Richard 
Bell's 'Travels,’ British Museum, Sloane MSS., No. 811. who assisted Shah 
Slmj-i', and was in command of twenty brigantines. 

5 Sundarbans (see Yule, SCg, S70). The use of ‘ matos de Sunderi ’ by Manucci, 
referring to 1663 (circa), is interesting and important as an early example of 
the modern appellation. He places the Sundcrbans in their proper situation. 
Apropos of Yule’s remark about Samlari being the correct transliteration, it 
should_ be noted that Manucci’s Sunderi (following Ihe Italian or Portuguese 
vowel scheme) points to Sundari as more correct than Saudaii. 
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their landing. If any tiger came, let them tell it they were the 
men of Manoel Coelho, and it must therefore take good heed 
not to do them harm, otherwise such conduct would cost it 
dear. 

Intimidated by the threats of their master, the sailors landed, 
and hardly had they reached the bank when a fierce tiger snatched 
up one of them and carried him into the jungle. The others 
did not count their steps on their way back to the Julia, where, 
arriving more dead than alive, they made complaint that the 
tiger had already killed one of them. Manoel Coelho inquired 
whether they told the tiger they were his men. They replied, 
‘ Yes, but the tiger made no account of our shouts.’ Manoel 
Coelho was courageous, and seized his shield with his left hand 
and his dagger (cm) 1 with his right. The latter is a poignard 
made in the shape of a, serpent (or bill-hook ?), the wound from 
which is usually incurable, they being tempered in poison. 
This is the usual weapon of the Malays. 1 

He (Manoel Coelho) entered the jungle boldly and alone. 
Following [64] the traces of blood, he saw the tiger tearing 
the dead man to pieces. He gave a shout, and the tiger, 
expecting to make a fresh prize, with one bound was upon him. 
He parried the attack with his shield, and plunged the dagger 
into its belly so that the tiger died, while Manoel Coelho, 
‘ Tiger-slayer,’—for so he called himself thenceforth—returned 
to the boat and contemptuously ordered the men to skin the 
tiger, and of it he caused a drum-head to be made. 

In «the forest many fires are to be seen at night, and the 
-common opinion is they are the fires of witches, whom in 
Bengal they call sangueny (Sankhinl) 2 of whom there are many. 
It happened that in passing these forests a boat sent its people 
ashore to collect wood. A Portuguese youth, out of curiosity, 
penetrated into the interior, where there met him a beautiful 

1 The 'cris ’ or ‘ crease ’ is the Malay sword or dagger (Yule, 274). 

2 I am indebted to Dr. Grierson, C.I.E., for this identification. It is a word 
adopted into Bengali, with the meaning of 'a fairy’; when further corrupted 
into SShhinl, it means ‘a spectre,' ‘a goblin.' It is the Sanskrit sahkhim, the 
third of the four orders into which women are divided. They have treacherous 
dispositions and harsh voices. Much unedifying information about these ladies 
will be found on pp. 128 ff of Schmidt’s ' Beitrage zur Indischen Erotik.’ 
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woman, with whom he fell in love. The woman made him 
a sign with her hand, and he followed her. She took him 
to a place where, under the shelter of a great tree, stood a 
house. Every day she came to visit him, and brought him 
delicate viands. There he dwelt four years, when, upon the 
arrival of another boat, its crew landed to collect wood, and 
he was discovered by these travellers, who took him away 
from the tree, he being unable to speak. They took him on 
board, and two hours afterwards there was a great upheaval 
in the stream. This may have happened because his lady-love 
did not find him, and therefore attempted to wreck the vessel; 
but by the favour of God they reached Hugll. The boy, being 
devoted to her, always cherished a longing for his companion 
and the tree. This happened in my time, and although I never 
talked with the youth, I knew many to whom he had told 
the story. ' 

In forty days we got through the forest and reached the 
waters of Hugh, not far from the sea. The friars made for 
the harbour of Balasor, where they wanted to beg for alms. 
I disembarked at Hugh, and went to see the Father Prior 
of St. Augustin’s, 1 named Frey Irao Bautista. Here I found 
the chief inhabitants of Hugll, all of them rich Portuguese, for 
in those days they alone were allowed to deal in salt through¬ 
out the province of Bengal. The father asked me at once if 
there had come with me two fugitive friars. I replied that two 
fathers had come, but they were not fugitives-—on the contrary, 
they were. religious persons much to be esteemed; that>they 
had come to gather alms for their convent, and were gone 
[65] to Balasor. Thus did I repay the troubles they had 
caused me on the journey. But they did not equally return 
to me the good I had done them, as I shall relate (II. 67). 
The Father Prior placed trust in my words, and made 
ready two cells to receive the friars on their arrival, which 
came to pass a few days afterwards, when they were well 
received. 

1 Thornton, ‘Gazetteer,’ 390, says the church bears the date of 1599, and was 
built by the Jesuits. The last statement is probably erroneous, as Hugh was at 
first a mission of the Augustinian Order. 
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My Stay in Hugli, and what happened there. 

Sonic days after in)' arrival the Jesuit fathers came to visit 
me, and in course of conversation they said to me that they 
had a tiny church, and that only built of straw. They desired 
to construct one of stone, but the governor objected, although 
they were ready to pay him five thousand rupees. The 
governor was Mirzagol (? Mirza Gul or Mughal), an old man 
of Persian race, who had been in Shah Shuja‘’s service when 
he fought the famous battle of Khajwah against Aurangzeb. He 
afterwards entered the service of Aurangzeb, and Mir J umlah, 
who knew his prudence, made him governor of Hugli. This 
governor was determined that the Jesuit fathers should not 
build a church, and he issued orders that no one should work 
at such an edifice under penalty of losing a hand. 

The fathers begged me most earnestly to speak to Mirza 
Gul on this matter. To be of service to the fathers, I paid 
a visit to the governor, when we had a talk over the events 
in the recent wars, so that he took a fancy to me. He said 
to me that if he could be of use to me in any way he would 
do it willingly. Seeing an opening for carrying out the project 
of the fathers, who were with me, I explained to him, after 
many polite words, that I should be content if he would allow 
the fathers to build their church. This was the greatest favour 
that he could do for me. Then I presented to him their 
petition, which he granted on the spot. 

Wchen they learnt this, the Portuguese were all amazed 
that I with a few words had secured what they could not 
obtain for five thousand rupees. This thing caused them 
to seek every mode of keeping me in Hugli, they supposing 
that, as I had managed so easily such a difficult affair, I would 
prove of benefit to the Portuguese should I take up my 
residence there. They found that I was not willing; on 
the contrary, I wanted to go back to Mogul territory [66] to 
practise the science of medicine, of which I had begun to learn 
the elements, and was continuing my studies. I knew from 
experience that Frank physicians are held in esteem by the 
Mahomedans. Then they thought to detain me by a marriage 
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to a young lady, with the promise of thirty thousand rupees 
and two pataxos 1 loaded with salt, making .in the whole one 
hundred thousand rupees, also a house furnished with every¬ 
thing necessary for a newly-married couple. 

I was jjeally anxious that this contract should be carried 
throughall the same, I made a show of not caring a rap, pre¬ 
tending, on the contrary, that I was absolutely determined to 
return to the Mogul country. The Jesuit fathers were never 
tired of trying to get a ‘Yes’ from me, but though in reality 
desirous in my heart of assenting, I made a show of refusal, 
so that they might not fancy they were conferring any 
benefit on me; nor, if afterwards there chanced to be any 
quarrel, could they throw in my face the benefit they had 
done me. 

The friends with whom I had travelled from Agrah to Bengal 
were anxious on this occasion to repay me for the kindness 
I had done them in taking them as my companions. They 
came to interview me, and by a long argument tried to draw 
from my purse three thousand rupees. They said if I gave 
them the three thousand rupees, they had the power of arrang¬ 
ing a very profitable marriage for me. They supposed that at 
the time I knew nothing of this proposed marriage, and thus 
they came confidently hoping to suck these three thousand 
rupees out of me. With an unmoved face I gave them my 
thanks, saying that I had no wish to marry. Worn out by 
talking, they had to quit my dwelling without the rupees. 

They (the friars) waited until a day on which my proposed 
father-in-law had prepared a luncheon, and intended to come 
with the Jesuit fathers and other of his friends to carry me with 
them to this feast. He meant to obtain my acquiescence during 
the meal. All of a sudden they (the two friars) appeared in 
the company. Everybody was pleased, looking on the friars as 
my friends; and they were invited to come also to my house to 
fetch me and settle about the wedding. Those two men, who 

1 Can this be intended for patcla, a large flat-bottomed boat ? (see Yule, 6S7, 
s.v. ‘ Pattello'). Or, perhaps, it is merely the Italian paiascia, advice-boat, 
packet-boat; in French patachc. Faria y Souza, in his 1 Asia Porlu&ucsa/ uses 
the word patachc for some kind of boat. 
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sought nothing but my harm, began, to give vent to the rage that 
they had against me, at not having been able to extract the three 
thousand rupees from me. They expressed their surprise that 
a rich man, having only one daughter, the heiress of much 
wealth, should seek for her the ill fortune of being married to 
a foreign youth, one [67] of little ability. On the other hand, 
there were many Portuguese, of good sense, of good family, 
well-established merchants in Hugh, who were willing to marry 
the girl; if others were consenting to this union, they could not 
concur in such an injury being inflicted on the girl. 

Everybody was amazed at this kind of talk from the friars, 
they all supposing them to be my friends, as I had vouched for 
them ; and their words found acceptance in the minds of many- 
present. The two knew that someone would come to tell me 
what had happened, therefore they cunningly took the initiative 
and came within the same hour to visit me. They said Hugh 
was not a good place for me; it were better to quit it at once. 
The father Prior of the Augustinians was, they said, very vexed 
with me for obtaining permission for the Jesuit fathers to build 
their church. He had sworn that when he came across me he 
would thrust some insult upon me. 

As soon as they had left my house I took pen and ink and 
wrote a letter to the said father Prior, asking the cause of his 
displeasure. For it did not seem to me sufficient cause to be 
vexed, because a stranger had assisted in getting God glorified. 
Nevertheless, if I had offended, I would come to him for my 
penance. But it did not seem to me right that he should show 
signs of displeasure, as recounted to me by such and such 
priests. He replied to me that he had no grievance about 
my gaining the permission for the Jesuit fathers, but it was 
because they had promised him one hundred and fifty rupees if 
the negotiation succeeded, and now were unwilling to keep 
their word. Meanwhile there appeared the foster-brother of her 
who was to be my wife; he was my great friend, and he told 
me all that had occurred. The story was confirmed by other 
friends, who had been present during the telling of falsehoods 
about me by the two friars. 

I came out of my house and went to the father Prior of the 
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Augustinians, where I made known what the friars were, for I 
saw now they were full of guile. I told him, as was the truth, 
that they collected alms not for the convent, but for themselves. 
They had tried to levy from my purse three thousand rupees; 
but as I did not wish to give them this money, they invented 
falsehoods about me. They supposed I wanted to get married, 
whereas the thought of it had never entered my head. The 
father Prior approved what I said [68], and extracted from the 
hands of the fugitives the alms collected, writing to the convent 
of the said friars at Goa as to what he had done. He gave 
orders in his convent of the Augustinians for the preparation of 
a satisfactory account of the money. The said father Prior 
made complaint to me for my not having denounced them as 
absconders. I replied that under the impression that they 
intended to do better deeds than those they had committed in 
the Mogul country,- I judged myself under an obligation to 
screen my neighbour’s faults ; but finding that they were acting 
worse than before,! held it now opportune to declare the truth. 

Crocodiles of the Ganges. 

My stay at Hugh lasted two months. I observed that the 
waters are full of carnivorous crocodiles, which live upon the 
dead bodies thrown by the Hindus into the Ganges. No year 
passes without the crocodiles killing several living persons, who 
go either to bathe their bodies or to draw water. The crocodile 
lies in wait, and with one stroke of its tail on the person’s legs 
knocks him down. A Portuguese was in the habit of bathing, 
and as a protection against the crocodiles, he had erected a 
palisade in the river at the place where he always took his bath, 
so that the crocodiles could not reach him. One day he went 
for his bath and began to undress; but a dog he had with 
him hindered his taking off his clothes. This angered the 
Portuguese, but still the dog would not desist from interfering 
with his master and keeping him out of the water. He had 
spied a crocodile, which, one knows not how or where, had 
managed to find entrance into the enclosure. The Portuguese 
tried his best to get rid of the dog, but the faithful creature 
would not allow his master to die. Therefore, growing angry, 
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he barked as if he meant to bite the man in whose house 
he had been reared. The Portuguese ordered the troublesome 
dog to be taken away. The latter, seeing they wanted to catch 
him, and that if they did so he would be unable to protect his 
master from the crocodile, jumped into the water where the 
crocodile was before his master could enter. The crocodile, 
with one rush to the side of the water, laid hold of the dog. 
Thus was the man saved, and he then knew the meaning of 
the cries and noise made by the dog. 

There was another thing I wondered at in the Ganges—that 
is, frequently [69] the Mahomedans, as an amusement, get 
into a small boat, and try to catch a crocodile by sorceries, 
which are much resorted to in the country of Bengal. They 
take a pot and throw irito it some flowers, repeating a spell 
over the pot. Then they place the pot in the river, and it 
moves of itself against stream. They follow it leisurely in the 
boat until the pot arrives of itself where there is a crocodile. 
Thereupon the sorcerer orders the crocodile to give a paw, and 
it obeys. This paw is made fast; then he asks for the other, 
and it, too, is fastened. Then the brute is dragged to shore as 
if he were quite meek, or merely an old woman. They kill him 
with their spears in perfect security. When I was in Hugli 
they killed a crocodile, which had then in its stomach bracelets 
and rings of the women it had eaten. 

I know that it is not seemly for a la3'man to raise his eyes 
to the skies (ponere os in ccelum) when speaking of the ministers 
of the Gospel. Yet I cannot dispense with saying something, 
at any rate, to warn the superior authorities against sending 
such men to mission work as give an opening for speaking ill 
of the priesthood. Let them be vowed, to povertj', and more 
gentle in dealing with their neighbour than those I encountered 
when in Bengal; and if I must tell the truth, let them send 
priests more devout than those that were there. I solemnly 
declare I speak of no individual, nor wish to lay bare the failings 
of anyone, but it is quite certain that the Mahomedans and 
Hindus, let alone the Christians, are not edified by the lives of 
some missionaries. I will not speak further from the respect I 
bear to those ministering at the altar ; what I here say and do 
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is'for love of God’s glory, and that in all sincerity what goes on 
in these countries may be known in Europe. 

It appears to me that if the orders and instructions of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda Fide were carried out, 
as to the recall to their convents of the religious who have dwelt 
some time in the missions, there would not be so many com¬ 
plaints about the fathers, nor would they become the subject 
of conversation. What could be better than ‘ vacarent studio 
orationi et ministerio verbi, sicut decet sanctos,’ 1 and that they 
should remember that ‘ qui militat Deo [70] non implicat se 
negoeiis secularibus,’ 2 as said St. Paul. There can be no doubt 
that missions are a great work, but missionaries must be imitators 
of the Apostles, who preached by miracles and not by hector¬ 
ing words. If I thought my book would not fall into the hands 
of laymen, I would state some other matters, in the hope that 
zealous superiors might provide a remedy for the many dis¬ 
orders existing in India in this direction. 3 

I GO ONCE MORE TO AGRAH BY LAND. 

Certain friends were very anxious for me to remain in Hugh 
to renew the proposals of marriage. But being quite'ready for 
a start, I declined to listen to anyone. Two days after the 
above-mentioned event I quitted Hugh by land. Some imagined 
that I was not really going, for before I had reached Cassim 
Bazar (Qasim Bazar) they sent me couriers calling on me to 
return, saying that already the plot of my enemies had Jpeen 
discovered, and my father-in-law was anxiously awaiting me 

1 1 They should devote all their time to study, prayer, and the ministry of the 
word, as befits saints.’ Possibly a reminiscence of Acts vi. 4. 

- ‘No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier’ (2 Tim. ii. 4). 

3 Miillbauer, ‘ Geschichte,’ 343, relying on Cerri, 1S4, and Forteguerri, 
comments on the low standard of the Augustinian mission in Bengal ; the 
churches were in ruins, the monks avaricious, disorderly in life, keeping many 
servants, devoid of high culture or any knowledge of the vernaculars (Urbano 
Cerri, ‘ Etat present de l’ltglise Romaine,’ Amsterdam, 1716; Nicolb Porteguerri, 
‘Memorie Intorno alle Mission!,’ still in MS. in 1S52). Lc Sicnr Euillier, 
speaking of Hflgli in 1702, makes the same sort of remark (' Nouveau Voyage 
aux Grandes Indes,’p. 48 ; i2mo., Rotterdam, 172G). 
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to give me his daughter as my bride. I paid no heed to such 
letters and promises, for I had by that time made up rny mind 
to go once more to DihlT. 

I reached Qasim Bazar, at three days’ journey from Hugli, 
and here I saw that they make much high-quality piece-goods 
and much white cloth. There are in this village, which is 
near the Ganges, three factories of the French, English, and 
Dutch. From Qasim Bazar I took the road to Rajmahal, 
and there waited to see a Hindu woman burnt, although I 
had' already seen many. She had poisoned her husband by 
reason of her love for a musician, hoping to get married after¬ 
wards to this lover. But on the husband’s death the musician 
refused to marry her. Thus, finding herself deprived of a 
husband and her reputation gone, she resolved to be burnt. 
A great crowd collected to look on; among them appeared the 
musician, hoping to receive from her something by way of 
memorial. It is usual for women who go to be burnt to dis¬ 
tribute betel-leaf or jewels. The place was a large pit. As 
she was circumambulating this pit, she came close to the young 
musician, and, taking from her neck a gold chain she had on 
as an ornament, she flung it round the young man’s neck, and 
taking him forcibly into her arms, jumped [71] into the pit. 
Everyone was taken aback at this, not anticipating such a 
thing. Thus did she and the youth together expiate their sin 
and the murder of the husband. 1 

From Rajmahal I made once more for Patnah, where I 
halted several days, spending a jolly time with some English 
and Dutch friends. I then started for Allahabad, and from 
Allahabad I went to Agrah, where was King Shahjahan, still 
kept with the same rigour as ordered by King Aurangzeb, who 
was then in Kashmir. The routes I had traversed are much 
frequented, full of villages and saraes, food being good and 
cheap. 

Some time after my arrival in Agrah there came to my house 
a Dutch surgeon named Jacob, a fugitive from the harbour of 

1 The same story is told by Bernier without place or date (see Constable’s 
edition, 311). Yule, 882, quotes it from A. Hamilton, ‘A New Account,’ edition 
1727, i. 278, who got it by hearsay. 
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Goa, having killed a man wheii the Dutch blockaded the entrance 
to that place. 1 His visit was most opportune. For the governor 
of the city, who suffered from a fistula, had sent for me to see 
if I could cure him. None of the Europeans living in the fort 
knew the proper treatment, nor was there any Mahomedan 
surgeon who would venture to deal with the case. I asked 
Jacob, who was unable to speak Moors, and was a poor, 
miserable creature, whether he had the courage to treat such 
a complaint. He replied in the affirmative, and so I went with 
him to the governor, and in a short time we cured him, when 
he gave us a considerable sum for our trouble, besides the 
presents sent to me during the time we were attending him. 
Thus little by little I began to turn myself into a physician, 
although I did not make bold to announce myself as such. 

During my stay in Agrah I went one day to make an excur¬ 
sion into the country on horseback, in the company of a young 
Armenian. We came where a Hindu woman had begun to move 
round her pyre, which was already blazing; she rested her 
eyes on us, as if she appealed to us for help. The Armenian 
asked if I would join him in saving the woman from death. 
I said I would. Seizing our swords, and our servants doing 
the same, we charged with our horses into the midst of the 
crowd looking on, shouting, ‘ Mata, mata!’ [Kill, kill!], whereat 
the Brahmans, being frightened, all took to flight, and left the 
woman unguarded. The Armenian laid hold of her, and making 
her mount behind him, carried her off. Subsequently, having 
had her baptized, he married her [72]. When I passed through 
Surat (II. 177) I found her living there with her son, and she 
returned me many thanks for the benefit done to her. When 
the king returned from Kashmir, the Brahmans went to com¬ 
plain that the soldiers did not allow women to be burnt, in 
accordance with their customs. The king issued an order that 
in all lands under Mogul control never again should the officials 
allow a woman to be burnt. This order endures to this day. 

] The Dutch blockades of Goa were in April, 1637, October, 1637, to January, 
1G38, and January to February, 1639 (see Danvers, ii. 262, 264, 267). I suppose 
one of these is referred to ; or it may be the blockade of 1660-61, mentioned in 
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Ti-ie War in Assam. 

It is time now to tell what happened during the time that 
Aurangzeb was in Kashmir. I have already said that before 
his departure he sent orders to Mir Jumlah to undertake 
the conquest of Assam. 1 It was the common belief that 
Aurangzeb ordered Mir Jumlah into Assam that he might be 
got rid of, dreading that, as he had thrown the kingdom of 
Gulkandah into confusion, and had known how to arrange for 
the conquest of Dara and the destruction of Shiva JT, he might 
likewise attempt by his devices to place someone else on the 
Mogul throne. 

Whatever might have been the reason for this order, Mir 
Jumlah at the head of his brave captains went forth to conquer 
a new realm, taking with him his loyal follower Diler Khan. 
Both were anxious to open to Aurangzeb a door for entering 
China. For that seemed an easy thing after the acquisition of 
Assam. Assam lies among mountains, is a very fertile country, 
most luxuriant in food-products and fruit, which are here found 
of various kinds such as we have in Europe—that is, pears, 
apples, peaches, cherries, grapes. With it as a base they could 
take Pegu, and through it enter into China. 

They left the city of Dhakah together, at the head of forty 
thousand horsemen, in addition to infantry—these moved by 
land; and by way of the river he sent a large fleet commanded 
by Portuguese. These two forces reached, at a distance of one 
hundred leagues from Dhakah, a small fortress called Aso 
(Hajo), 2 which, years before this time, the Assamese had taken 
from the province of Bengal. In a short time'Mir Jumlah 
captured that fort. From this place he marched for twenty- 
eight days into the territory of Assam. The Assamese believed 
that if the fleet were destroyed it would be easy to eat up the 

1 The best account of this Assam expedition is in the ‘ Fatluyah-i-Tbratlyah ’ 
of Shahab-ud-din, Talish. There is a translation of it into French, through the 
Urdu of Mir Bahadur ‘All, by Theodore Pavie (Paris, 1845). See Elliot and Dowson, 
vii. 199; Rieu, British Museum Catalogue, i. 266 (Additional MS., 25, 422); 
Sachau and Ethe's Bodleian Catalogue, No. 240. 

2 Constable's ‘ Hand Atlas,’ A b, 30, Hajo, in the KSmriSp district of Assam. 
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land army. For it would suffice to block the way to supplies, 
and then the army would waste away. It was very easy to 
accomplish this, as the country is mountainous and the paths 
very narrow. 

For this purpose [73] a very powerful Assamese fleet appeared 
one day, and coming down with the stream in its favour, it 
looked as if it would swallow up all the Portuguese and their 
boats. But the latter warded them off, and the force of the 
current carried the Assamese past their goal, the Portuguese 
meanwhile making a great din with their mortars and match¬ 
locks. When the Assamese had passed their enemy they 
veered, but the Portuguese fell upon them with such impetu¬ 
osity that in a little the whole of that fleet was destroyed, some 
ships sent to the bottom, some captured, and altogether great 
loss being inflicted on the Assamese. 

Glorious and tri'umphant, Mir Jumlah believed that by this 
victory he already held the whole of Assam in his grasp. He 
considered that Fortune was in his favour. Not to allow the 
rajah to entrench himself in any fortified place, he continued 
to advance, the rajah always retreating and doing nothing but 
hindering the supplies, or killing any stray individual who had 
gone in search of forage or firewood. He awaited the coming 
of the rainy season, in which the floods cover the low ground, 
for which reason the cities and villages are placed upon heights. 

The Assamese finding, in spite of their killing all stragglers 
from the army, that the Moguls were not deterred thereby 
from boldly advancing, they tried a scheme for frightening 
them and killing them by degrees. It was as follows: To as 
many as they caught they inserted in the anus an iron like a 
Turkish padlock, which, once in, could never be withdrawn ; 
its shape was thus £ It shut up as it went in, and once 

inside it opened out, leaving the handle projecting. The poor 
things returned to the army lamenting, and died in a desperate 
state. The army of Mir Jumlah was terrorized, and alter that 
experience men were very much more cautious in going to a 
distance. 

Mir Jumlah and his soldiers reached the principal city of the 
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Assam kingdom, called Guergao (Kharganw), 1 and lighting 
bravely, ejected the rajah. The latter retired into the moun¬ 
tains, and Mir Jumlah, after occupying the place, caused the 
tombs to be destroyed, which contained great treasures, it being 
the Assam custom to bury with the defunct the wealth that he 
possessed. It is the practice of these people 2 that when the 
master of the house dies they bury with him all his wives, con¬ 
cubines, and servants—that is, the tailors, washermen, barbers, 
and others who serve in the deceased’s house, setting them all 
on fire after binding their feet. 

The city of [74] Kharganw is very large and fine, inhabited 
by rich merchants—that is, according to the stories told me in 
Dhakah when I passed through it (II. 62). The natives of 
those lands take four wives. Here the women are very lovely, 
and they do all the work of the house, the men being indolent, 
except in war-time, when they all go forth'to fight. When I 
passed through Dhakah I saw huge boats which Mir Jumlah 
was sending loaded with the booty taken at Kharganw and 
other places. These boats had extremely high poops, carved 
with ugly, fear-inspiring faces. Their armament was of small 
pieces, swivel-guns ( trilhoens ) and petrechos 8 of bronze, of which 
the muzzles whence the ball issues were fashioned into shapes 
of animals—tigers, lions, dogs, elephants, and crocodiles. 

Finding that though he had captured the city of Kharganw 
he was still unable to overtake the rajah in his flight into the 
hills, Mir Jumlah continued to amuse himself in the said city. 
But ( che rajah blocked all supplies, setting fire to everything, 
and posting soldiers so that no food from outside could find its 
way into the town. Thus he continued hostilities until the 
arrival of the rainy season, which also fought for him. For 
food being exhausted in Mir Jumlah’s army, the soldiers were 

1 Guergao is evidently the Qharganw of Khafi Khun. ii. 153, 154 (Elliot and 
Dowson, vii. 266). In Constable’s ‘ Hand Atlas,’ Bi, 30, Kuriagaon, in the 
Darrang district of Assam, half-way between Tezpur and Sibsagar. 

2 The same statement is made by Khafi Khan, ii. 153 (see Elliot and Dowson, 
vii. 264). 

2 The dictionary for petrechos gives ‘ ammunition of war ’; but that will not 
suit here, as it is evident that some form of artillery is intended. Is it fetardo, a 
hand-grenade, or, perhaps, a mortar ? 
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forced to eat the flesh of horses and camels, and anything of 
that sort they could find. In this way Mir Jumlah was con¬ 
strained to quit Assam, since his people began to die from such 
inferior food. But if it had been easy to get into, it was very 
difficult to get out of this country, owing to the floods, also to 
the ambushes laid by the natives. It looked as if MTr Jumlah 
would be quite used up there, and, had it not been that by his 
prudence he was able to manoeuvre so skilfully', his retreat would 
have been a disaster. He left with thfe Assamese a remembrance 
of his name. It was not for want of courage nor of deter¬ 
mination that he left to the Assamese their indigenous king, but 
because the mountains of the interior cannot be overcome, and 
the seasons were against him. With great difficulty he reached 
the fortress of Hajo, and strengthening its defences, resolved 
to go once more in the following year against the rajah. But 
little did he know''what W'as in store for him, for already w'as 
drawing near the term of his achievements and the time to 
finish w’ith his wiles [75]. 


. Death of Mir Jumlah. 

Having put the fortress (Hajo) in order, he went back to 
Dhakah to enjoy the wealth that by this victory he had added 
to his store. There in a few days he fell ill with a retention of 
urine. Perceiving Fate approaching to sever with her shears 
the thread of his life, he sent for his wife, to whom he spoke at 
length, consoling her by the fact that though he was dyiifg he 
left a son behind and a grandson. For them he gave her some 
magnificent diamonds, which she was to make over to them 
herself. She was to receive them on behalf of her son ; and he 
charged her to have great care of the little one. Then he 
wrote a letter to Aurangzeb, wherein he informed him that 
there was now no time to display to him his fidelity, or to prove 
the eagerness with which he ever accepted any project that 
could result in His Majesty’s glory. He hoped that in remem¬ 
brance of his fidelity Aurangzeb would extend his favour to his 
son, Muhammad Amin Khan; but above all he besought a 
favourable reception for his grandson, Mirza ‘Abdullah, so that 
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he might be accounted one of the royal slaves. In a few hours 
the great Mir Jumlah, who by rebellion against the King of 
Gulkandah caused the ruin of that kingdom, who aided 
Aurangzeb with counsel, arms, and wealth in the seizure of 
Shahjahan, the beheadal of Dara, the seizure of Murad Bakhsh, 
and the extinction of Shah Shuja‘, ended in the grave all his 
glories, leaving behind him much to be said of him, both in 
praise of his prudence and courage and in condemnation of the 
treachery done to two kings—namely, to Qutb Shah, King of 
Gulkandah, and the great Shahjahan, emperor of the Moguls. 1 


The Case of Thomas Plata (Pratt). 

Aurangzeb received the above letter and the news of Mir 
Jumlah’s death while he was in Kashmir. He appeared out¬ 
wardly much disturbed at this misadventure, and at once sent 
orders to Da,ud Khan, who was, as I have said, governor of 
Patnah (II. 61), that he must proceed to Dhakah and take over 
charge of the Bengal province until he could send someone 
else. As Muhammad Amin Khan was at court, Aurangzeb 
sent for him and consoled him, saying that if he had lost his 
father, he (Aurangzeb) took his place and accepted him as 
a son. Then he ordered him to be invested with a valuable 
robe of honour [76], and increased his pay by one hundred 
thousand rupees, informing him that he might take possession 
of all his father’s wealth. He was made Mir Bakhshl—that is 
to say, captain-general of the cavalry of the empire. In a short 
time, as Aurangzeb said he would do, he was deputed as Viceroy 
to Lahor; in addition, two hundred thousand rupees v’ere fixed 
as the annual pay of his son, MIrza ‘Abdullah. 

Upon Da,ud Khan’s arrival at Dhakah, he began to issue 
orders. One day it happened that some soldiers interfered 
groundlessly with a neighbour of Thomas Plata, Englishman. 

1 Mir Muhammad Sa'Id, Ardastam, entitled Mir Jumlah, then Mu'azzam 
Khan, then Khan Khanan, Sipahsalar, one of the great Shahjahani and 
"Alamglrl nobles, died in Bengal, on his return from a campaign in Assam, on 
the 4th Ramaran, 1073 H. (April 12, 1663), His ranh -.vas 7,000, 5,000 horse, 
5,000 dtiaspah. * Tarikh-i-Muhammadi, ’ 1073). 
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Thereupon the servants of Thomas Plata ran out to find the 
cause of the noise. They interceded for their neighbour, but 
the soldiers abused them. Thus it ended in their coming to 
blows, and the servants, being unable to resist the large 
number of soldiers who had congregated, beat a retreat into 
their master’s house. Into it came the soldiers to renew the 
fight, breaking down the house-door. Upon this Thomas Plata 
stfeed his weapons, and aided by his servants and the Portu¬ 
guese who had joined him, began to slay the men directly he saw 
them, paying respect to none of them. He did great execu¬ 
tion, snaking use of a blunderbuss ( espalhafato) carrying a good 
charge, and the courtyard being full of people, he discharged it 
without interval several times. 

At last, seeing that the matter would not terminate until he 
was destroyed, he ordered the best of his goods to be carried 
to a boat, and passed out by a door in his house which opened 
upon the river. He took refuge in the boat with some others 
who elected to follow him; then putting out into the open, he 
gave the city a bombardment, and retired to seek a refuge in 
Arakan. There he said that, if his words were listened to, they 
might take JDhakah and the territory of Bengal. 

Da,ud Khan, who in addition to his own good judgment 
had been to school under Aurangzeb, had recourse to the usual 
deceptions of his master, and wrote a letter to Thomas Plata, 
telling him that it was now time for him to come back to 
Dhakah. But let him not forget the execution of his agree¬ 
ment to bring with him the head of the Arakan king!* He 
sent this letter in such a way that it should fall into the hands 
of the said king. When the king had read the letter, being 
ignorant of the falsehood of Da,ud Khan, he fancied that there 
really was such an agreement between Da,ud Khan and Thomas 
Plata, for he knew the Mogul king was very desirous to acquire 
Arakan. Therefore orders were given to remove the English¬ 
man’s goods out of his boat [77]; all his men were to be 
bound, and the vessel, along with Thomas Plata, he and his, 
was to be sent to the bottom. Thus were thej' got rid of, 
and Da,ud Khan’s mind was relieved of the anxiety given him 
by this man, knowing that he could do great injury to thc_ 
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province of Bengal if the King of Arakan listened to his 
proposals. 1 


Shiva Jf wounds Shaistah Khan. 

At the beginning of this my second part (II. 15) I said that 
Aurangzeb had sent his uncle, Shaistah Khan, to make war 
against Shiva JI in the Dakhin. As soon as he reached the 
lands of Shiva JI he took a small fortress called Puna. Out¬ 
side it lie lived in a mud house that he had caused to be built 
near a tank. There he meant to pass the rainy season. 2 

Shiva JI sought every means of killing Shaistah Khan, being 
thus counselled (so they say) by Rajah Jaswant Singh, who 
would have liked to appropriate the treasury of Shaistah Khan. 
He (Shiva JI) came to the resolve to send bold and resolute 
men among the soldiers and into the dwelling of Shaistah 
Khan. They were to pretend to be dependents of Shaistah 
Khan, so that they could carry out the plot in security, and 
digging through the house wall should slay whatever men 
and women were found therein. 

To put in execution such a plan, he availed himself of the 
custom among the Moguls of sounding their military music 
eight times in the day and night upon the anniversary of 
the king’s coronation. 3 This takes place near the headquarters 
of the general—namely, in the morning at six, at nine, at noon, 

1 I am indebted to Miss M. Anstey for some references in the India Office 
Records to this Thomas Pratt. In November, 1663, he demanded of the Hugh 
Council 192 rupees for 1 extraordinary expences at the Durbar,' attendants, diet, 
etc. He said his expenses were much less than those of the Dutch, and he was 
really a loser by his office (Factory Records, Hugli, No. 1). On May 19, 1664, 
the Council at Surat wrote to Hugli deploring ' the unhappy accident that befell 
T. P., hee did very rashly to give the occasion, but when he was besett round 
wee know not what a man may bee provokt to doe, especially when his life is 
engaged, wee are persuaded to think the Nabob may be reconciled when he shall 
take into consideration the Cruell attempt made upon him by fyreing the house 
about his eares ’ (Factory Records. Surat, No. 104). On July 9, 1664, the Hugli 
Council stopped Pratt’s wages till he cleared himself (Factory Records, Hugli, 
No. 1). 

2 See the account of this campaign in Grant-Duff, ‘History of the Mahrattabs,’ 
87, and Kliafi Kliiln, ii. 172-175 ; ‘Ma.asir-i-'Alamgiri,’ 45. 

3 This would be the anniversary of the accession held on the first day of the 
sixth year, rst Ramazan, 1073 H. (April 9, 1663, N.S.). 
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at three in the afternoon, at six, at nine, at midnight, and at 
three of the next day. For his purpose he chose the hour 
of midnight, at the time the musicians began to play. Some of 
Shiva JI’s soldiers, pretending to belong to the household of 
Shaistah Khan, went back and fore saying to the musicians 
that, as it was a night of rejoicing, the Nawab wished them 
to make a great sound with their instruments, the whole of 
them playing together. This was done that no one might 
hear when they were digging into the house. 

The women heard the sound of the picks, and reported to 
Shaistah Khan. He paid no heed to their statements, being 
already somewhat elevated by wine, but said the noise was 
made by troopers driving in pegs for their horses’ heel-ropes. 
Shiva Jl’s soldiers entered by the hole they had dug. The 
women were in consternation, not being accustomed to see 
men in their apartments; and thus they cried aloud, assuming 
there must be treachery on foot. The eldest son of Shaistah 
Khan, called Buzurg Omedcan (Buzurg Umed Khan), ran- 
in that direction sword in hand, but his valour served but 
to get [78] his head cut off, the soldiers of Shiva Jl using 
their swords against everyone they encountered. 1 The women 
perceived there was a design by the enemy to assassinate the 
Nawab Shaistah Khan. They lamented, saying that Shaistah 
Khan was killed, and they blew out the lamps, so that no one 
might see him. 

The enemy rushed hither and thither, and, unable to see, 
eight of them fell into a tank. Shaistah Khan stood, sjSear 
in hand, ready to resist anyone coming at him. On their 

1 Manucci mistakes the name of the son killed, who was Abu,l Fatli Khan; 
Buzurg Umed Khan did not die till the 8th Rajab, 1106 H. (February 22, 1695), 
when he was governor of Allahabad. The ' Ma.asir-ul-Umara,’ ii. 690-702, tells 
us of Shaistah Khan’s doings. He replaced Mu'azzam Khan (Mir Jumlah) some 
time in 1069 H. (1659). He took up quarters for the rains at Puna, but went out 
to besiege Chaknah, which was taken after fifty-six days on the 16th Zu,l Hijjah, 
third year (August 13, 1661). He then returned to Puna. Shiva Ji’s attack was 
early in the sixth year, which began on April 9, 1663. Abu,l Fatli Khan was 
killed. The report was received in Kashmir on May 8, 1663; Aurangzeb was 
displeased, and thought Shaistah Khan had been negligent. On May 13, 1663, 
Prince Mu'azzam started from Kashmir to replace him in the Dakhin (‘ ‘Alamgir- 
namah,’ 819). Shaistah Khan lost his forefinger (‘Ma.asir-i-'Alamgiri,’ 45). 
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finding him, he managed to kill one, but another delivered a 
sword-stroke, which cut off his index finger and severed the 
spear staff. These daring men heard the voices of the women 
who were saying that the Nawab was already dead; and con¬ 
cluding they had effected their purpose, they came away to 
their own camp. 

I leave it to the reader to imagine the confusion existing 
in the camp during that night, everyone imagining that Shiva 
Jl was in their midst and slaying all men without intermission. 
In this confusion Shaistah Khan’s sufferings from his wound 
were increased from not being able to call in any surgeon 
for fear that, in place of a surgeon, some traitor might gain 
admittance. When Aurangzeb,being then in Kashmir, received 
a report of this treachery, it being a little after his hearing the 
news of Mir Jumlah’s death, he wrote to Shaistah Khan direct¬ 
ing him to proceed as governor to Bengal: In reply, Shaistah 
Khan prayed His Majesty to leave him in the Dakhin, for 
he longed to wreak vengeance for his son’s death and the 
loss of his limb occasioned bjr Shiva Jl’s treachery. He took 
upon himself either to lose his own life or to destroy Shiva 
Jl’s army and kill Shiva Jl himself. A fresh order issued 
from Aurangzeb directing him peremptorily to remove to 
Bengal, but Shaistah Khan, anxious to gain a reputation for 
courage and also eager for vengeance, wrote once more to 
the king asking to be left in the Dakhin, where he would 
bear all the expenses of the war until Shiva Jl was destroyed. 
At khe same time he wrote to his friends to save him from 
removal. 

His friends at court did loyally all that they could to assist 
Shaistah Khan, but Aurangzeb was immovable in his determina¬ 
tion, and replied with severity that a man in a passion could 
never act with prudence, that the stay of Shaistah Khan in 
the Dakhin as leader against Shiva Jl could result in nothing 
but the loss of his army. He therefore wrote to him once 
again that without further discussion he must start for Bengal. 
Thus was Shaistah Khan sent against his will to take charge 
of the province of Bengal. When Shaistah Khan left the 
Dakhin, Aurangzeb recalled Jaswant Singh to court, who, [79] 
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instead of obeying, retired to his own territory. Aurangzeb 
ordered Mahabat Khan 1 to march with all rapidity possible to 
take up the office of Shaistah Khan and continue the campaign 
against Shiva Ji; sending also his own son, Shah ‘Alam, not as 
commander, but as representative of the royal person in matters 
of parade. 

A Ridiculous Occurrence. 

The holiday in Kashmir gave rise to a ridiculous affair. 
Udepurl, a Georgian by race, who had been formerly a wife 
of Dara, became afterwards a much-loved wife of Aurangzeb. 
She was in the habit of drinking spirits, and that more liberally 
than discretion allows; thus frequently she was intoxicated. 
The other wives and concubines were jealous that Aurangzeb 
was so fond of Udepurl. They waited until one day this 
queen was in liquor, then went all in a body to the presence 
of Aurangzeb. He was pleased at such a visit, chief!3' because 
they came in great glee, and resorted on this occasion to those 
cajoling ways, which never fail .wortfen when they mean to 
conquer their husbands’ heart. After a little talk, they prayed 
him to call for the attendance of Queen Udepurl, so that the 
conversation might take a more elevated tone. He sent a 
message to his beloved asking her to come and enjoy the 
cheerful hour. The maidservant replied that Udepurl was 
somewhat indisposed. 

This answer caused the other ladies to laugh loudly, hoping 
to arouse the king’s suspicions of something wrong. »He 
therefore sent a second message that she should come only 
to show herself and please the other queens and ladies, who 
so desired. Once more the servants sent back word that being 
oppressed by headache she could not leave her apartments. 
This reply only made those jealous of her to laugh the more, 
and in this way Aurangzeb in person went to see the patient. 

1 Mahabat Khan, in the fifth year (1662-63), had been removed from Kabul (o 
Gujarat. In the eleventh year (1G6S-69) he was sent back to Kabul. His formal 
appointment to the Dakhin is not recorded ; but, after Shiva Ji's attack on Surat 
Mahabat Khan had an engagement with him in that neighbourhood. 
Surat was in the Gujarat province (see ‘ Ma.asir-til-Umara,’ iii. 590, 59-, and 
‘ Ma.idr-i.'Alatngtri,' 71). Prince Mu'aiiam at this time was about' twenty-one. 
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She was all in disorder, her hair flying loose and her head full 
of drink. Aurangzeb seated himself by her, and touched her 
with his hand. Thinking it was her servant-girl she asked 
(drunk though she was) for more. Aurangzeb was upset by 
the odour of spirits and by such a request. He came downcast 
out of her apartments, and, although she did not lose the love 
he had for her, he turned in a fury upon the doorkeepers, who 
were bastinadoed for want of vigilance over the gates. 

During the time that Aurangzeb was in Kashmir his usual 
diversion was going [80] out to hunt, of which he was always 
very fond. It happened once that, tired out, he sat down in 
the shade of a tree, having with him only one huntsman, a great 
favourite, who had formerly served Dara in the same capacity. 
Thej' held together conversation on various subjects, and 
encouraged thereby, the huntsman asked Aurangzeb why he 
ordered Dara’s head to be cut off. Such' a question put the 
royal person into some fear, and so he answered that it was his 
(Dara’s) ill luck. Then, rising, he made for the palace, where 
he commanded that this huntsman should never again appear 
in his presence. The mere sight of the man acted as a reproof 
for his unjust deed. 

Aurangzeb returns from Kashmir to Dihli. 

Finding that his stay outside of Hindustan was not of good 
augury, and his health having already improved, Aurangzeb 
decided to return to Dihli. Marching with the due slowness, 
he Arrived in three hundred and three days at his court in 
Dihli. There he learnt that Shahjahan had sent in search of 
an European (Frank) physician, but had been unable to obtain 
one. He (Aurangzeb) judged it was now time to kill his father 
by poison. He therefore sent him a European who had formerly 
been doctor to Shahjahan when he was reigning emperor. At 
this time the man was his (Aurangzeb’s) servant. He expected 
that Shahjahan would never distrust such a physician, a man 
who had before served him a long time. But Shahjahan 
refused his ■ services, suspecting what was sure to happen if he 
did accept. I could give the name of this person, from whom I 
received several slights while I was in the Mogul kingdom, but 
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I leave the dead to the good opinion of men and the judgment 
of God. Since, in thus speaking, I have a fear that the man 
might be supposed to be Monsieur Bernier, who is sufficiently 
well known, I add that he is not meant. He was a great 
friend of mine, nor while in the Mogul country did he practise 
as a physician. But he gave himself out as a mathematician in 
the employ of Danishmand Khan, a Persian by race, who was 
the most learned man at the court. 

The European, whose name I do not record, though he was 
of no use to Aurangzeb for poisoning Shahjahan, served to kill 
for him. in that way Khalllullah Khan, who betrayed Dara in 
the first battle and helped Aurangzeb on many occasions; that 
Khalllullah Khan, who received a shoe-beating from his wife 
[Si]; and that Khalllullah Khan, whose tent by order of the 
eunuch Primavera (Basant), at the fortress of Bhakkar, I 
covered from my cannon with old shoes and such like. Aurang¬ 
zeb was already tired of seeing this traitor still alive, and when 
he was governor of Lahor he ordered him to court, and replaced 
him by Ebraimcan (Ibrahim Khan) 1 son of Alimerdacan (All 
Mardan Khan). On his arrival at court, the king bestowed on 
him much honour, and ordered the aforesaid European, in whom 
Khalllullah Khan trusted, to dispatch him to another world 
through some cordial. The poison was very slow, and Khalll¬ 
ullah Khan was many days in great pain ; when he died, his 
lips, hands, and feet were all black as coal. For this fine 
action, Aurangzeb made the European a mamabiar, raising him 
every month to double the pay he already had. 2 «=> 

The Ethiopian Ambassador. 

During Aurangzeb’s journey from Kashmir, before he had 
reached Dihll, there arrived ambassadors from Ethiopia, from 
Mecca, and from Basrah, to congratulate him on his accession. 

1 Ibrahim Khan, son of Amir-ul-umaril, ‘All Mardan Khan. fio67 H. (1656-57). 
He died in 1x22 H. (1710-11). 

2 Khalllullah Khan, son of Mir Miran, Husaini, Ni'amat Ilahi, Yazdi, died on 
the 2nd Rajab, 1072 H. (February 22, 1662, N.S.). This is nearly ten months 
before Aurangzeb started for Kashmir (* Ma.asir-ul-Umara,’ i. 775;‘Ma,asir-i- 
‘Alamgin,’38; ‘Tankh-i-Muhammadi,’ 1072). 
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Of all of these embassies I will say something, but as a preliminary 
I am obliged to warn the reader that I-write for love of truth, 
and thus, although Monsieur Bernier was my great friend, and 
we carried on a pleasant correspondence, I cannot approve 
what he has written. 1 

For the Armenian Morad, one of the two men who came as 
ambassadors from the King of Ethiopia to the Mogul, confided 
to me one day, when he was a little elevated, what was the 
truth about the embassy. If there is any truth in the saying 
In vino vevitas, we must believe more in a confidence made 
from friend to friend than in the pomposities recited to'Danish- 
mand Khan. It is not uncommon that one who poses as an 
ambassador should, in the company of the great, give himself 
importance, and having to speak of kingdoms and lands afar 
off, and of unknown kings, should say the thing that will the 
most profit him. . But when his talk is with a friend, who can 
do him no harm, such a person may allow himself more scope 
in let-ting out the truth. What was recounted by him w'ho 
gave himself out as an Ethiopian ambassador is not simply 
a story told me by a man who had been drinking, but he has 
since confirmed it at a time when he was quite sober. The 
matter runs as follows : 

Morad the Armenian had already some acquaintance with 
India, and on the accession of a [82] new king, he thought the 
time had come for him to practise some deception. For this 
he joined with a Mahomedan merchant, an Arab by birth, a very 
trustworthy man, who had a number of correspondents; and 
these two traded jointly from Ethiopia to Arabia and Hindu¬ 
stan, and from Hindustan to Ethiopia. 

It is necessary to know that the King of Ethiopia calls 
himself the king of musical instruments, and claims that no 
king can possess such instruments without his permission. 
Confiding in this his belief, he orders his music to play after he 
has dined, thereby permitting other kings and princes to sound 
their drums and set their music playing. These cunning 
merchants made use of this mad idea of the Ethiopian to put 
their plot into execution. They made a pretence of upholding 

1 For the Ethiopian Embassy, see Bernier, pp, 133-144. 
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the glory of their king, and going to him said that in the Mogul 
country was a new king, who had excellent instruments at his 
court, without having applied for leave to possess such royal 
insignia. The king told them they must visit the Mogul land 
and demand surrender of those instruments, and produce them 
before him. 

These words were enough for the merchants to equip them¬ 
selves for that embassy, buying slaves, male and female, for sale. 
As presents for the king they carried with them horses, and 
a mule striped naturally in various colours, so beautiful that a 
tiger could not be striped in a more lovely manner. I saw the 
skin of this mule, which died in Arabia near Mecca; and of 
a truth it was a wondrous thing, fit to be presented to any great 
ruler. Furthermore, they provided two elephant tusks, very 
handsome, to lift one of which four men had as much as they 
could do. Also they had some horns of oxen, full of civet. 
They forged letters wherein the King of Ethiopia demanded 
from the Mogul the instruments, a few books on the Mahome- 
dan faith, and some contribution towards the restoration 
of a mosque founded in honour of a Darvesh, who had died 
in Ethiopia after coming from Mecca to preach Mahomedanism. 
The mosque had been destroyed bj' the Portuguese when they 
were in Ethiopia assisting the king in the suppression of a 
Mahomedan rebellion. The plotters then left Ethiopia on their 
fictitious embassy. 

I suppose that everyone of sober judgment will decide that 
this embassy was fictitious, simply from the requests entered 
in the letter. It is unheard of that a great king like that of 
Ethiopia should send to ask money to build a mosque. I [S3] 
am willing to admit that the King of Ethiopia might have 
desired books on the Mahomedan faith, and for that reason 
might send a request to the Mogul king. Although, had such 
been his purpose, he could have sent to the Grand Seignior for 
them, who could more easily have given them, having under 
his rule the holy men of Mecca. These use the Arabic language, 
called the Sacred Tongue because Muhammad spoke it, and in 
it is written the Quran. It must not be translated into any 
other language, and from Mecca could be obtained the most 
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exquisite exemplars. But to send a request for contributions 
to repair a mosque, that is a thing 'incredible! I do not say 
here that the King of Ethiopia wanted to become a Mahomedan, 
but I will admit the first part in order to show that the second 
has no substance. Thus it does not appear to me that Monsieur 
Bernier had any reason, in his second book, so greatly to decry 
the King of Ethiopia on account of this embassy. He knew 
not how clever, were the inventions of these ambassadors. 
Aware that Aurangzeb was a strong Mahomedan, and anxious 
to propagate this accursed faith, as can be seen in my history, 
they selected this bridge to arrive at Aurangzeb’s favour. He 
made it his glory to use such openings, and to pose as a spreader 
of the Mahomedan religion. Nor did he leave them without 
reward on finding that the King of Ethiopia was said to look 
on him as a zealous Mahomedan. 

These feigned ambassadors reached Mecca (? Mokah), where 
they sold some men and women slaves and some horses to 
■procure funds for continuing their journey. In a short time 
they reached Surat. There they sold one hornful of civet, 
retaining the empty horn. At this time Shiva Jl came to 
Surat, 1 and in seven days sacked the city, took from the ambas¬ 
sadors the elephant’s tusks, the horses, the other horn full of 
civet, and all the merchandise they had. With them was left 
nothing but the empty horn, the mule’s hide, the letters, and 
some slaves. In this state they were forced to ask the governor 
of Surat for some help in money, in order to continue their 
rop.te as far as the court. The governor, looking on them as 
• genuine ambassadors, gave them assistance in money, and thus 
they arrived at Dihll at the time that I was there. 

Aurangzeb .received the letter of the governor of Surat, in 
which was given an account of these ambassadors [84] and 
their misfortunes at Surat. To tell the truth this—that is, 
being plundered by Shiva jl—was the best thing that could 
have happened to secure them a reception at, and a favourable 
dispatch from, the court. On other conditions, seeing the few 
presents they brought, it would have been exceedingly difficult 

1 According to Grant-Duff, * History of the Malirattahs,’ 89, this was on 
January 5, 1664 (O.S.). 
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to obtain a royal audience. Often it is of profit to be in misery, 
and frequently do mishaps lead to good-fortune! These ambas¬ 
sadors, despoiled and almost naked, were very dirty and drinkers 
oi jagra} This last is a kind of black sugar given to horses and 
elephants. It was chiefly the Armenian who was a great amateur 
of this beverage. They had no money to hire a house, but put 
up in the public sarae; and walked the streets, having no 
palanquin. When the Armenian met an acquaintance, he 
would draw from him some present to equip himself; and 
through dysentery caused by jagra, of which they drank so 
liberally, they lost several slaves. 

Monsieur Bernier favoured them in various matters, principally 
by speaking to Danishmand Khan, his disciple. This man was 
advocate in the cause of all the ambassadors who came to the 
Mogul country. Thus they obtained an audience. There the 
king conferred on each a sarapa (robes) of brocade, and directed 
that the sums necessary for their subsistence while at court 
should be disbursed. A short time afterwards they were allowed 
to depart, again receiving sarapa (robes), and six thousand 
rupees—two thousand to the Armenian, and four thousand to 
the Arab. By this division Aurangzeb wished to favour more 
the latter, being of his own religion, although he had a very 
ugly face and was. very short. If the King of Ethiopia had 
really sent an embassy, it is certain that he would never have 
selected such an ugly being. 2 

In addition he gave them a rich sarapa (robes) for the King 
of Ethiopia, and two trumpets of silver-gilt, with two kettle¬ 
drums and a canja (khanjar), which is a poignard, covered with 
rubies. Here be it noted how diverse are the intentions of 
man! The King of Ethiopia sent to claim these instruments 

1 Jagra (Yule, 446a, 4466, 924 b), coarse brown or almost black sugar, made 
from the sap of various palms. 

- The official account is that in the eighth year, 1075 H. (began March 19, 
1665, N.S.), Sidi Kamil, envoy of the ruler of Ifabshah, and Saiyid 'Abdullah, 
envoy of the ruler of Hadramaut, with letters and presents, arrived before the 
Emperor. They received Miila'ts and money gifts. Nine Arab horses, sent by 
Imam Isma'il, ruler of Yaman, were produced. The audience of leave-taking 
was on the wth Shawwal, 1075 H. (May 4, 1G65, N.S.) ('Ma.fisir-i-'Alamgiri,’ 
49. 5°). 
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as the would-be lord thereof, and because the Mogul possessed 
them without his previous consent; while Aurangzeb sent them 
in quite another spirit, declaring by this action that this king 
was his vassal. For it is the practice, when the Mogul king 
gives nobility to any of his subjects, for him to confer robes, 
trumpets, and drums. In addition, he gave them twenty thousand 
gold coins and rupees, and told them that he sent this money 
to their king because he was told there were not any such coins 
in Ethiopia. 

It was thoroughly understood that this money was not 
meant to reach Ethiopia, but was to be expended in the 
purchase of merchandise, as was really done. They bought 
different cloth-pieces and woollens for export to Ethiopia, 
some lengths of cotton decorated in gold and silver, also some 
pieces of silk ornamented with flowers, stuffs very rare in their 
country. He also gave them a considerable sum to be spent 
on the mosque, which money was also expended on goods; and 
he added a Quran and other books, those most esteemed among 
Mahomedans. Thus did the feigned ambassadors succeed in 
their enterprise. They came to the Mogul country poor and 
despoiled, and now turned their faces towards Ethiopia with 
considerable wealth ; mocking at two powerful kings—at one 
because they sacrificed his honour through the petitions they 
laid before the Mogul; at the other, because with lies and 
impostures they extracted from him a large amount of 
cash. 


Ambassadors of the Grand Sharif of Mekkah. 

The Grand Sharif of Mekkah, who is the head of all the 
Mahomedans, repented himself of not having accepted the 
money that Aurangzeb had sent to Mekkah early in his reign. 
The excuse had been that they could not accept such offerings 
from a son whose father was still alive. He now sent to 
Aurangzeb an embassy to offer congratulations on his accession, 
since there was b}? this time no one who contested the throne 
with him. The envoys were to find out if Aurangzeb would 
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consent to renew' the offering that he had before sent 

(II. i).i 

The Sharif sent as present for the king a broom that had 
been used to sweep the tomb of Muhammad, and with it a little 
of the dust. Along with these gifts were sent some Arab horses. 
Aurangzeb received these ambassadors and their presents with 
great consideration. He redoubled his finesse on this occasion, 
displaying the greatest solemnity at the mere sight of the broom 
and the dust. He uttered a thousand praises of Muhammad 
and the broom, and pretended he was sorry he had not the 
honour of serving as sweeper of such a highly-esteemed place. 
Furthermore, he said nothing about the money he had for¬ 
warded to Mekkah [86], but told Danishmand Khan to speak 
to the envoys about it, and inform them that, finding the Sharif 
did hot care to accept the money, he had alread}' applied it to 
other objects. He’believed that Muhammad must have ap¬ 
proved his good intention. Thus in a few days the ambassadors 
obtained their dismissal, carrying away more in the nature of 
honour than of presents. 

Embassy from Basrah. 

The embassy from Basrah made no great stir, although the 
Prince of Basrah sent his congratulations on Aurangzeb’s 
accession, along with several very handsome Arab horses, 
which are much esteemed. But the chief object of the 
embassy was the sending of other Arab horses for sale, tJnd 
to buy cloth' and piece goods without having to pay dues 
either on entry or export, which is the usual liberty allowed to 
ambassadors. This embassy, on receiving its farewell interview, 
was paid its expenses. Nothing more was said of them beyond 
their having brought some horses, which they sold well, nearly 
all of them having been purchased on the king's account. 

Although the orders given by Aurangzeb to the European 

1 For what Bernier says, see ‘Travels,’ 133. The official account is in the 
‘ Ma,Syir-i-'Alamgiri,’ 49. In Ramazan, 1075 H., beginning of the eighth year 
(March 19, 1665), II5j 1 Ahmad Sa'id, who had been sent in the fourth year 
(1662-63) to Mekkah with G,60,000 rupees, returns, bringing fourteen Arab horses, 
and Sidi Yahyfi, envoy from Mekkah, received audience. 
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physician to kill Shahjahan by poison were secret, yet the 
people observed that Shahjahan refused to take the man into 
his service. Thus they suspected something, and in this way 
talk against Aurangzeb once more prevailed, on account of the 
barbarities with which he was treating the old man. Nor did 
they fail to say that he was now without a competitor, and ought 
to seek his father’s friendship and beg for his father’s pardon, 
since, although Shahjahan was a worldly man, he remained 
all the same his father; nor was there any apparent crime for 
which he (Shahjahan) conld merit to be so hated by him he 
had created. Already they bad resumed their open talk against 
Aurangzeb, and it was publicly said that God had given strength 
to Shiva Jl to inflict chastisement for such harshness. 

Aurangzeb feared a rebellion, as old troubles seemed to be 
renewed; he therefore proceeded to secure his father’s pardon. 
He wrote him letters, in appearance most loving, filled with 
repentances, wherein he entreated him pressingly for pardon 
and friendship. Shahjahan declined to accept these protesta¬ 
tions, the evil nature [87] of Aurangzeb being sufficiently 
obvious. Not for this did Aurangzeb desist, but rather, pre¬ 
tending to be importunate, wrote more letters with more 
endearments, sending presents which delighted Shahjahan, 
such as hunting-gazelles, which fought together: hawks and 
horses, which also were used to fight each other. In addition, 
he asked his advice on various matters which had arisen in the 
kingdom. He told him he wished to live as an obedient son, 
but must be granted pardon for what he had done, there being 
no remedy for it now. 

To this Shahjahan replied with somewhat of resentment, 
although in appearance he seemed mollified. His answer was 
that he did not mind other things, but he could not excuse the 
barbarity by which Aurangzeb made his few remaining years 
of life weigh heavily on him by sending to him the head of 
his beloved son Dara. Not contenting himself with having 
committed that piece of cruelty, he (Aurangzeb) had often 
designed the death of him, his father. How many times had 
he been obliged to behold the sepulchre of his cherished spouse, 
Taj Mahal, where, simply to grieve him, he (Aurangzeb) had 
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sent the head of his brother Dara for interment after his 
barbarous beheadal. Therefore he (Aurangzeb) might rest 
assured that never could he obtain pardon for such wrong¬ 
doing. Nevertheless, as a token that he conceded a little 
something in the way of pardon and affection, he sent him 
some of the jewels which he had kept by him. Aurangzeb 
was satisfied, hoping by this concession to let the people 
suppose that his father had pardoned him. 


• Chatganw is Taken. 

After the departure of the ambassadors, Aurangzeb received 
as a congratulation on his return to Dihli three hundred cart¬ 
loads of silver and fifty of gold from Shaistah Khan. 1 They 
were sent as the revenues of Bengal, collected by Mir Jumlah. 
Aurangzeb, as a recognition of good service, sent him (Shaistah 
Khan) an order to extirpate the pirates who plundered and 
disturbed the lands of Bengal. They were sheltered in Chat¬ 
ganw, a place granted them by the King of Arakan as a defence 
against the design, long entertained by the Mogul [88] kings, of 
conquering that kingdom. It was no slight matter they had 
before them in dealing with these Portuguese, men hard of heart, 
accustomed to kill even little children without a regret. They 
boasted among themselves of having reached the very acme of 
evil-doing. If anyone undertook to speak of these men, of their 
violence, and of their barbarous habits, he would find enough to 
fill several books. They were proud of their Christianity, but 
had of it no more than the name. Such was their cruelty that 
they did not even spare the priests who lived among them, and 
were little different from themselves. There were then alive 
some who had known a priest of some religious order who had 
acted as their leader. He went clothed in scarlet, and was 

1 After 28th Sha'bSu of the ninth year, 1077 (February 23, 1667), it was 
reported that in three days the fort of Chatganw, by the exertions of Amlr-ul- 
Umara (i.e., Shaistah Khan), had been taken. It was renamed Islamabad. 
Amir-ul-UmarS, and his son Buzurg Umed Khan, and other leaders, received 
rewards (‘Ma,asir-i-'Alamgiri,' 54). For Bernier's account, see ‘Travels,’ 1S1, 
182, and a reference there to Calcutta Review, liii. 1871. 
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called Frey Vicente, 1 who, recommended by a letter from Shah 
Shuja 1 , came to Bengal and died there of poison. 

It was granted to Shaistah Khan to put an end to these 
men. This came about through the help of Antonio de Rego, 
a resident of Hugll. This man had at Chatganw a brother 
named Sebastiao Gonsalves, 2 who was the commander of 
these robbers. Shaistah Khan sent for Antonio de Rego, and 
held a long conversation with him. He requested him as a 
favour to help in the execution of the royal orders. He 
pledged his word that he and his brother should be well 
treated and receive high pay. Meanwhile he paid him ttventy- 
five thousand rupees as a present, and fifty thousand rupees 
on account for his brother, on condition that Chatganw was 
delivered to him. The undertaking was made the easier by some 
of the Farangls having assassinated a great prince of Arakan, 
whereby the inhabitants feared the vengeance of that king 
and the destruction of Chatganw. Sebastiao Gonsalves wrote 
to his brother inviting the Mogul fleet to come as far as the 
island of Sundiva (Sandwlpa). 3 He would find some method 
of handing over Chatganw, but the fact must be kept secret. 
They must not delay. It was done accordingly; and without 
any loss of life Chatganw fell into the hands of the Moguls. 
Shaistah Khan fulfilled his word, giving high pay to the principal 
men among the Farangls. Thus was Bengal delivered from 
these attacks. 

1 possibly the same as Bernier’s Fra Joan, Augustinian (p. 179). 

2 Sebastian Gonzalves Tibao, formerly a common sailor, is mentioned in 
Bernier, 178, as a Farangi leader about 1632 (see also Constable's note). Stewart, 
1 History of Bengal,’ 206-210, relying on Manuel de Faria y Souza, gives many 
details, but he makes this man flourish in 1607 (see the text of ■ Asia Portuguesa, ’ 
Lisbon, 1675) iii. 175, years 1605-9, and 269, year 1615), Gonzalves might have 
been alive as late as 1665-66; but more probably Manucci got the name of 
Gonzalves from Faria y Souza’.s work (to which he bad access), and, postdating 
the story, adapted it to Shaistah Khan’s capture of Chatganw. 

3 Sundiva (Sandwlpa) was held by Sebastian Gonzalves. It is a fertile island 
lying at the mouth of the Megna River, and abounding in cattle; it is about 
eighteen miles long, and six broad. Lat. 20° 30', long. 91° 32' (Thornton, 
1 Gazetteer, ’ 944). 
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The King widens the Gates of DihlI. 

Finding himself delivered from many dangers, and only the 
war against [89] Shiva Ji on his hands (and of that he thought 
very lightly), Aurangzeb took it into his head to confer a benefit 
on the people. He knew that the gates of Dihli towards 
Lahor were not sufficiently wide to allow entrance to' the 
large quantity of supplies that came from that direction. 
Frequently horsemen were obliged to wait a long time at 
the gate; and several times the king himself, on his way to 
hunt, was forced to retrace his steps, not being able to pass. 
He issued an order for three gates to be made at this place. 
To carry this out it was necessary to knock down several 
mansions, the cost of which was paid for by the king without 
hesitation. 

About this time he also sent an order to build at his charges 
a wall in the nature of a bastion to protect the city of Labor 
from the river then encroaching on it. This wall had a length 
of a league and a half. Also, because Shiva Ji was plundering 
in all directions in the kingdom of the Dakhin, he gave an order 
that, without oppressing the people, walls should be built round 
the cities of Aurangabad and Burhanpur, which about this 
time had been sacked by Shiva Ji. He had carried off four 
hundred Mahomedan girls because the Mahomedans had inter¬ 
fered with Hindu women in his territories. To make a mock 
of Shiva Ji, the Mahomedans had killed cows in temples^; in 
retaliation he, too, ordered the throats of pigs to be cut in 
the mosques of the Mahomedans. This was to demonstrate 
hiS valour and power of defying the Mogul armies. 

In these days there fell a meteorolite, the size of a large pot, 
close to the city of Ujjain, which lies near the Rana’s boundary. 
The governor, with the idea of doing a thing that would please 
Aurangzeb, had the stone dug out of the ground and sent it 
to the Dihli court. But the king, with a show of complying 
with the counsels of God, would not look at this marvel, but 
ordered it to be carried back and placed where it had been 
taken from. He said that it w r as not right to oppose the will 
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of God, who knew wherefore He had sent this aerolite to that 
particular place. 

By this time the memory of Dara was so buried that no one 
spoke any longer of him, when an order was sent to demolish 
the famous palace of that prince at Labor. 1 On the site of 
the palace a great mosque was to be erected, and it took ten 
years to finish this work of devoutness. Upon it was spent 
the sum that Aurangzeb had sent [go] to Mekkah, which the 
Sharif would not receive because Shahjahan was living, as I 
have already mentioned more than once (II., fols. x, 84). Thus 
was he enabled to fulfil the vow he had made of an offering 
on behalf of Muhammad. 

Rajah Jai Singh proceeds against Shiva Jr. 

Although at first Aurangzeb did not pay much attention to 
the war against Shiva Jl, still, he could not'help noticing that 
this prince was continuously increasing in strength. He either 
captured Mogul forts or appropriated towns belonging to 
Bijapur. Mahabat Khan, in spite of having a large army, 
could not restrain the fury of this robber. While Mahabat 
Khan was investing a fortress, Shiva JI went off once more 
and plundered Surat. 

Aurangzeb called to his presence Rajah Jai Singh, in whose 
prudence and valour he had great confidence, and in a friendly 
way said he could no longer endure the insults of Shiva Ji; 
therefore he had come to the resolve that he would go in person 
agaifist this rebel. For it was necessary either that he should 
go on this campaign, or that Rajah Jai Singh should undertake 
to suppress Shiva Ji. Rajah Jai Singh, with due politeness, 
replied to ^Aurangzeb that if His Majesty would deign to take 
a rest, and do him the honour of appointing him to this 
expedition, he would take upon himself the defeat of Shiva 
Jl, would repress his assaults, and, if necessary, His Majesty 
so requiring, would deliver him into his hands alive. 

Upon receiving this answer, Aurangzeb took off the small 

1 The ‘ Ma,asir-ul-Umara,’ i. 158, tells us that a fine house was built at Lahor 
by Yamln-ud-daulah, Asaf Khan; he bequeathed it to Shahjahan, by whom it 
was given to Dara Shukoh. 
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cabaya (qabd) he was wearing next his body and gave it to 
the rajah to put on, and taking from his neck the necklace 
of pearls that he usually wore, placed it round his neck, adding 
that he might choose the commanders to serve under him 
on this expedition. But it was necessary to make haste, 
foi; in energy consisted all good performance. The rajah 
came out of the presence of Aurangzeb, and at once sent for 
cavalry from his territory, and sixty lakhs of rupees. 1 Every 
ten lakhs makes a million ; thus he brought six millions of 
rupees to provide for expenses in addition to the large sums 
given him by Aurangzeb. The rajah chose as his second in 
command the renowned Diler Khan, 2 who took part in all 
the important wars" waged by Aurangzeb. With him went 
Da,ud Khan, 2 formerly Governor of Patnah and temporary 
viceroy of Bengal, of whom I have already spoken. Along 
with these went many rajahs and brave captains [91]. 

The king having arrived at Dihll from Kashmir, I went 
several times to make my bow to Rajah Jai Singh, who took 
a fancy to me, and in the end requested me to teach him 
how to play Hombre, as I had already done to his son, 
Queretsing (Klrat Singh). 3 Several times we played together, 
and we two won from the said rajah some sums of money. At 
this time Rajah Jai Singh said he Lad need of me. He wanted 
me to join him in this most important enterprise, and he would 
make me commander of his artillery. For this purpose I must 
search for Europeans I knew, and who were good soldiers. 
Afterwards he would entrust other business to me. Meanwhile 
he fixed my pay at ten rupees a day. I could not resist his 
proposal, and I had great trust in his word; nor did I like 

1 Jai Singh’s appointment to the Dakhin was made in the seventh year, 
1074 H., after the 21st Qa'dah, or June 16, 1664 (‘MaJisir-i-'Alamgiri, 4S, 
line 16). 

For Diler Khan, see ante, note to I. 167, and for Dfl,0d Khftn, ante, note to 

3 Kirat Singh seems to have been the second son. He died in Itabr II., 
1084 H. (July, 1C73), six years after his father. Kirat Singh's daughter married 
'Arim-ush-shiin, second son. of Muhammad Mu’azzam, Shah ‘Alam, son and 
successor of 'Alamgir Aurangzeb. This lady became the mother of Muhammad 
Karim, killed 1124 I-I. (1712) (‘ Ma,fisir-ul-Umara,' ii. 15G, and ‘ f arikh-i- 
Muhammadi,' year 1084 H.). 
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to offend him at such a time. For I had not yet the boldness 
to announce myself as a physician. He gave me a rich sarapa 
(set of robes), and a good horse, with sufficient money' for my 
equipment. 

Everything having been arranged, we quitted DihlT with a 
strong force. Aurangzeb ordered Mahabat Khan to return do 
the government of Gujarat, and Bahadur Khan, 1 the king’s 
foster-brother, was ordered to return to court. At this time 
happened an amusing affair. Bahadur Khan, as the king’s 
foster-brother, had been lifted from an obscure position to that 
of a general. He had become very' high and mighty and vain¬ 
glorious. Everyone arriving from court was asked eagerly as 
to the king’s health, not calling him by his title, but speaking 
of him as his brother; thus he used to say, 1 How is my brother ?’ 
Mahabat Khan decided to teach him a lesson. On reaching 
Gujarat, he took his seat in his tent and arranged with his 
foster-brother that when Bahadur Khan was there he should, 
richly clad and with an aigrette of gold stuck into his turban, 
gallop past on a fine horse, acting the braggart, as if on his 
way to his. own quarters. Bahadur Khan wondered at this per¬ 
formance, and asked who was that mighty' warrior. Mahabat 
Khan did not use the man’s name, but, assuming an innocent 
air, he said briefly: ‘These foster-brothers are shameless 
creatures, and have no tact in what they do. They fancy that, 
being our brothers by milk, they' are equal members of our 
house !’ Bahadur Khan quite saw the hit, but pretended not to. 
N(?r by this was he turned from his line of conduct. For the 
proverb is ,a true one: ‘ However many stratagems a man 
possesses, they sooner or later ruin him ’ [92]. 

Two things happened to me during this march. The first 
was that, being dressed in the costume of the country', I fastened 
my gown or cabaya ( qabd ) on the right side, as is the fashion of 
Mahomedans. The Hindus fasten theirs on the left. I also 
went with my beard shaved, wearing only moustaches like the 

1 The only trace of Bahadur Khan’s (Khan Jahan, Kokaltasli) service at this 
time in those parts is in the ‘ Ma.asir-ul-Umara,’ i. 801, where he is said, in the 
tenth year (1667-6S), to have replaced Mahabat Khan in the government of 
Gujarat, which extended as far south as Surat. 
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Rajputs, but without pearls hanging from my ears as they 
have. The Rajput officers wondered at this get-up, neither 
Rajput nor Mahomedan. They asked me what religion I 
belonged to; I replied that I was of the Christian religion. 
Once more they asked me whether I was a Mahomedan 
Christian or a Hindu Christian. For they recognise no other 
religions than these in Hindustan. I seized the opportunity to 
tell them a little about our faith. 

The other matter was that one day Rajah Jai Singh asked 
me whether in Europe there were armies, wars, and squadrons. 
I replied to him that the bravery with which the Farangls 
fought, of which I was an example, sufficed to show him that 
we in Europe knew what war and fighting meant. We were 
accustomed to fight in two ways, one by sea, the other by 
land. That upon the sea took place thus: 

A number of plariks are joined together by nails in the form, 
of a large enclosed house, with many cannon in tiers. Entering 
into the said house, the soldiers attach huge cloths to masts, 
and driven by the winds, these serve to put the said house 
in motion. The course is regulated by a large plank fixed on 
the house, and capable of movement from one side to another. 
In this way, with good matchlocks, pistols, and swords, and 
a sufficient supply of food, .of powder, and of ball, they set out in 
search of their enemies. When they encounter one, the 
fight begins with the firing of cannon, which breaks the 
masts or makes holes in the said house, allowing entrance 
to the water. But those who are within assemble and vMth 
skill plug the hole. For this they always have materials 
ready. 

Meanwhile some attend to the vessel, and others fight with¬ 
out intermission. The dead bodies are thrown into the sea, so 
that they may not hinder the fight. Nor are there wanting 
surgeons to aid the wounded, who are carried to a room 
specially set apart. As their courage grows hotter, they bring 
the vessels nearer, emptying all their matchlocks and pistols [93], 
until at length the fight waxing still fiercer, they grapple one with 
the other; then the sword-blows scatter streams of blood, red¬ 
dening the sea. There being no mode of flight for the fighters, 
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it is therefore necessary to conquer or die. Sometimes it 
happens that the captain who is losing, resolving not to be 
overcome, orders all his cannon and other pieces to be double- 
shotted. He then sets fire to the ship’s magazine of powder; 
thus he destroys himself along with the' others. The rajah 
wondered at such a mode of warfare, and it seemed to him 
very hard and very cruel that a man, if he did not want to 
defend himself, could not even run away. 

The other mode of fighting was on land. There the foot 
soldiers were separated from the squadrons of horse, and all 
had their matchlocks and swords. Those who were mounted 
had good carbines, pistols, and swords. When I was giving 
this account, finding some pikes or spears there, I exhibited 
how the spearmen stood in front of the companies to hinder 
the cavalry from getting in and throwing into disorder the well- 
ordered ranks of the infantry. Thus the-battle would com¬ 
mence with great order and discipline, the cavalry helping 
.wherever it was necessary to repress an onslaught of the 
enemy. Many a thing did we tell him of our fighting in the 
open country. Upon this he set to laughing, assuming, us to 
have no horses in our country, and thus we could know nothing 
of fighting on horseback. 

For this reason we agreed, I and Luis Beicao, a French 
surgeon, Guilherme (William), an Englishman, 1 and Domingo 
de Saa, a Portuguese who had formerly been a cavalry soldier 
in Portugal, to give the next morning during the march, and 
in the rajah’s .presence, a demonstration of our mode of fighting 
on horseback. ' We rode out with our carbines, two pistols in 
our holsters and two in our waist-belts, and carrying our swords. 
We rode two and two and began to career about, our horses 
being excellent. Then first of all we skirmished with the 
carbine, and after some circling and recircling, letting off-our 
pistols, we made pretence of flight and pursuit. Then, turning 
round and making a half-circle, the fugitive attacked the pursuer 
and let off his pistol. Thus we went on till all our charges 
were -fired pif, of course without bullets. Then, laying hand 

1 ‘William, an Englishman,’ may be identical with the William Gates of 
Sloane MS., 8n, in the British Museum. 
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upon our swords [94], we made gestures as if giving sword-cuts, 
which the others parried. 

• The rajah, who was on his elephant, halted, and when our 
display was finished, we rode up and made our bow. He 
asked what meant these excursions and alarms. I replied 
that purposely we had done this to let him see that we knew 
how to fight on horseback in the European way. He asked 
me several times if really they fought like that in Europe. 
I answered that this was only a small specimen. We would 
show .him sport when it came to reality, observing the same 
order;'and if there were on the field dead men or horses, we 
should ride over them as if riding on a carpet, and make no 
account of them. He praised our way of fighting, saying he 
thought it a sound mode of warfare, and he should like to form 
a troop of European cavalry if I could obtain them. I answered 
that it was not easy" to get so many men in Hindustan who had 
been trained in our wars. He then gave us our leave with 
a good present, and thenceforth thought more of European 
nations, who, if it were not for their drinking habits, would be 
held in high estimation, and could aid our kings to carry out 
some project there. 


Death of Shahjahan. 

While Rajah Jai Singh was halted in Brampur (Burhanpur) 
awaiting the army which was following us, he received the 
news of Shahjahan’s death, which happened in the following 
manner. 1 Noromgabadi (Aurangabad!), wife of Shahjahan, 
had two lovely maid-servants, one Aftab, which means ‘ Sun,’ 
and the other Mahtab—that is to say, 1 Moon.’ Finding that 
Shahjahan was attracted by them, she gave them to him for 
his amusement. 

One day Shahjahan was in front of a mirror adjusting his 
moustaches, and these two women were standing behind him. 
One made a sign to the other, as if mocking the old man who 
wanted to get himself up as a youth. Shahjahan saw the 
gesture, and, touched in his reputation, had recourse to drugs 

1 Shahjahan died in the night between Sunday and Monday, the 26th Rajab, 
1076 H. (February 1, 1666, N.S.) (' T5rikh-i-Muhammadi,’ year 1076). 
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to maintain his strength in his accustomed vices. By these 
his bladder was so weakened that a retention of urine came 
on.. For this no remedy could be found, he being now an old 
man and much enfeebled. At the same time [95] he brought 
to mind what the faglr with the two apples had said. This 
was when he was Prince Corrum (Khurram), and was at Juner, 
in Bijapur territory (I. 119), and it was to the effect that when 
his death approached he would lose the smell of apples on his 
hands. Recognising that this had come true, he lost heart 
about his living longer, and thus came to an end in a short 
time. . <■ 

When I'tibar Khan sent the report to court, Aurangzeb called 
to mind the subterfuges by which Shahjahan, being then Sultan 
Khurram, gave out that he was dead, and thereby gained the 
throne. Might he not have sought a similar method for getting 
out of prison and recovering the kingdom ? Aurangzeb there¬ 
fore sent a trusty man to pass a heated iron rod over his father’s 
.feet, and if the body did not stir, then to pierce the skull down 
to the throat, to make quite certain that he was really dead. 
Orders were sent to I'tibar Khan not to allow his burial until 
the arrival of Aurangzeb in person. 1 He journeyed quickly by 
river, for it was of great importance to him to be delivered of 
this uneasiness, and he cloaked his ill-will under the shadow of 
filial piety, in the hope that the populace would cease to whisper. 

Arrived at Agrah, Aurangzeb put up at the mausoleum of 
Taj Mahal, and there awaited his father’s body. It was not 
carded out through the palace entrance ; through a hole made in 
the wall they brought it out head first, this being a superstition 
among the Mogul kings, I know not the reason why. Begam 
Sahib sent two thousand gold coins to be given to the poor, 
but the guards seized the whole, saying that prisoners could 
not give away anything. On the arrival of the corpse at the 
tomb, Aurangzeb prayed and showed much, devoutness, wiping 
his eyes as if he wept. Thus he found himself arrived at the 
object of. his desires in the year one thousand sis hundred and 
sixty-five (cprrectly, 1666), that father being now buried whose 

1 Aurangzeb left for Agrah by river on 9 Sha'ban (February 14), 'Ma,asir-i- 
‘Alamgiri,’ 53. 54. 
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death he had so long desired, and to shorten whose life he had 
sought so many expedients. 

JU the conclusion of the ceremony Aurangzeb went into the 
fOTt, when Begam Sahib came out to meet him. After the 
usual obeisances she presented to him the letter of pardon that, 
as she said, she had obtained from Shahjahan, her father, 
together with the valuable and ancient jewels remaining under 
his control. This was all the service she could do for her 
brother, for whom she had wearied herself enough, without 
much profit, for some time past. Aurangzeb was satisfied [96], 
although he had grounds for suspecting that the said letter was 
a forgery; nevertheless, it was enough to justify him with the 
populace. To those maid-servants and ladies who were not 
wives of Shahjahan he gave permission to marry freely anyone 
they pleased. He took Begam Sahib away with him to Dihli, 
conferring on her the title of Pacha Begam (Badshah Begam)— 
that is, ‘ Empress of Princesses.’ He allowed her to live in her 
own mansion, a concession he would not grant to Roshan Ara 
Begam. Begam Sahib’s rank was maintained as before, and 
her beloved Jam Begam, daughter of Dara, was left with her. 
The wives of Shahjahan were sent into retirement in the palace 
for royal widows. 1 

Here is the place to speak of Shahjahan's elephant called 
Khaliqdad, as I have promised (II. 7). Hearing a great noise 
being made in the tomb of Taj Mahal in preparation for the 
burial of his master, this elephant grew fierce and restless, 
when the driver who had charge of him came up and said*to 
him, ‘Unhappy Khaliqdad! What will become of thee now 
that he who was thy master is dead ? What is there for thee 
now but to die too ? for no one will take the trouble to look 
after thee !’ On hearing these words, the elephant began to 
gather dust with his trunk and throw it on his head. Then 
with groans and cries he fell on the ground and died, just as if 
he recognised his evil destiny, and took his departure as one 
forsaken. 

1 The so-called ■ Suhagpurah,’ I presume, or ‘Hamlet of Happy Wives,' one 
of the Kurkhunahs, or divisions of the royal establishment at Dihli. 
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Aurangzeb sends an Ambassador to Persia. 

Aftei- the funeral of Shahjahan Aurangzeb determined go 
sencS|jj$fi ambassador to Shah ‘Abbas, King of Persia. The 
real' reason for such an embassy was not disclosed. But it 
was commonly conceived that it was to establish peace and 
friendship with the King of Persia. He apprehended that this 
sovereign might make war upon him, as he had upon Shah¬ 
jahan. On his side Aurangzeb intended to overcome Bijapur 
and Gulkandah, to tempt fortune by an attack, on China, to 
eject the Rana from his territory, and to occupy the kingdoms 
of Arakan and Pegu, which barred the door to his enterprises. 

The ambassador that he selected was [97] Tarbietcan (Tar- 
blyat Khan), 1 2 an Uzbak, a large, tall man with a huge beard, 
and possessed of good judgment, being a man of great learning.- 
As presents Aurangzeb sent many pieces of Indian cloth highfy 
adorned and very costly, and several elephants. With the 
embassy went the usual officials, a waqi'ah-navis and a. Hiafi- 
yah-navis, who are the public reporter and the secret reporter. 
The ambassador arranged matters so that on his arrival in 
Isfahan he received, fresh mangoes. This is an Indian fruit 
not grown in Persia. He also received there fresh betel, a leaf 
that, on mastication, gives an agreeable odour to the mouth, 

1 About nth Rabr II. of the sixth year, 1074 H. (November 12,1663), Tarbiyat 
Khan was sent with a reply to the letter from Sbah ‘Abbas brought by BudSq 
Beg, and carried presents to Persia valued at seven lakhs of rupees. In the 
nSith year, about the 14th Rabi‘ I., 1077 H. (September 14, 1666), a report was 
received from Tarbiyat Khan, envoy to Persia. He exposed the ill-will, foolish¬ 
ness, ignorance, and bad temper of Shah ‘Abbas, and his attempts to fly higher 
than his wings had strength for. He was proposing an invasion of Khurasan ; 
further particulars were given on the envoy’s return to the Indian Court. 
Aurangzeb determined to teach a lesson to that stirrer-up of needless strife. To 
begin with, Prince Mu'azzam and Jaswant Singh were told off, and Aurangzeb 
said he vvould proceed to the Panjab'himself; and, as Tarbiyat Khan had 
'committed faults, he was denied an audience (‘ Ma.asir-i-'Alamglri,’ 4S, 56). 
This return embassy is apparently not mentioned by Bernier. 

2 Sbafi'-ullah, Birlas, entitled Tarbiyat Khan, was Dorn in Central Asia, and 
died as Faujdar of Jaunpur on the 27th Slia'ban, 1096 H. (July 30, 16S5), or 

1097 H. as the '.Ma.asir-i-'Alamglrl' says, p. 261, line 3, or, as some assert, in 

1098 H. ('Tarlkli-i-Muhammadl,’ year 1096; see also ‘ Ma.asir-ul-Umara,' 
i. 493). 
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and is comforting to the stomach. I spoke of it in the First 
Part of my History (I. 39) upon my arrival in Surat. They 
J^ive none of this leaf in Persia. 

The ambassador was well received upon his entry, into 
Isfahan; but he did not receive equal honour in the presence^ 
of Shah ‘Abbas. When permission to appear in audience had 
been given to him, the king recollected what Aurangzeb had 
done to his ambassador. He now took a twofold revenge. 
The first was he received him while mounted on horseback, as 
he was coming from the court on a promenade. In this way 
the wretched Tarbiyat Khan was forced to follow the king on 
foot for some distance. Then he was told to go away and take 
some rest; he would be sent for another time. This was the 
first mouthful the ambassador had to swallow.' ' He was forced 
to wait for about a year before he obtained leave to depart. 

In this interval he was sent for several times to the court, 
where they treated him with much less respect than Persian 
subjects were treated. His going to court served for no purpose 
but to expose him to the king’s contempt. They merely made 
a mock of him and of Aurangzeb. One day, speaking of 
Aurangzeb’s hypocrisy, Shah ‘Abbas called him his slave, as 
the Persians are used to do in naming Indians. Another time 
he scoffed at the complexion and customs of the people of 
Hindustan. Thus many months elapsed. 

One day, speaking about the reception given by Aurangzeb 
to his ambassador, Shah ‘Abbas complained of the unusual 
ceremonial. Among other things they said to Tarbiyat Khan 
that the Blackamoor (meaning Aurangzeb) ought not to forget 
that it was the kings of Persia who established his family in 
Hindustan; for without* their help never [98] would his 
ancestor, Humayun, have returned there as king. The am¬ 
bassador answered that it was the truth, but equally should the 
Shah recollect that his predecessors were given the kingdom- of 
Persia by Taimur-i-lang. Shah ‘Abbas was amused at such an 
answer, and as a reward made him drink a cup of wine by 
force. It was not a little of an insult to the ambassador to see 
himself forced to do such a thing. 

Having exhausted their stock of jests with the ambassador, 

VOL. 11. 9 
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when he had been there a year they asked him. one day who 
his two followers were, about whom on every day of visit Shah 
‘Abbas made jokes. Tarbiyat Khan replied they were the 
public reporter and the secret reporter, who informed Aurang¬ 
zeb of all that took place. , Shah ‘Abbas laughed, and in a loud 
voice said to him that one must necessarily assume he was 
a man of little sense and of slight consideration, seeing that the 
king had given him such followers and had not trusted in him. 

Many are the things which might be told about this embassy, 
but the story would be very long. It might even be that every¬ 
body might not credit it ;,for infinite were the jokes with.which 
Shah ‘Abbas repaid the hauteur of Aurangzeb in treating his 
ambassador badly. Among other pleasantries, one day when 
the ambassador was at the audience, the king ordered into his 
presence a lion secured by two chains of silver gilt. When the 
lion appeared, he took hold of it by the mane and stroked it, to 
show how brave he was. The lion, which was tame, let itself 
■down gently on the floor, and made friendly gestures to the 
king. The ambassador was in a wonderland Shah ‘Abbas, as a 
joke against the reporters, said: ‘ Write this, too, to Aurangzeb.’ 

Finally, having by this time prolonged sufficiently the misery 
of the ambassador, the king decided to send him off. But it 
was a sad business, this leave-taking. One day Shah ‘Abbas 
held the ambassador in animated conversation till late in the 
evening, and it being then dark, asked if he had any coin of 
Hindustan, and any portrait of his king. The ambassador 
replied in the affirmative, and produced some coins of gold and 
of silver. On these was written : 

‘ Secazad der jahan chum bader manir 
Xaa Orangzeb Alamguir ’ 

(Sikkah zad dar jalian chun badr-i-munlr, 

Shah Aurangzeb-i-‘Alamgir) 

That is : 

‘ Struck coin in the world like sun and moon, 

Aurangzeb, the conqueror of the world.’ 

At the same time he gave him [99] a portrait of Aurangzeb 
painted on paper. He was depicted on horseback, and there 
was an angel in the air presenting to him a sword.. 





THE ENVOY'S BEARD SET AUGHT TO 


Shah ‘Abbas returned the coins to the ambassador, directing 
him to read aloud the words stamped on the coins. Beforehand 
be had told the torch-holder to approach the ambassador, so 
that he might be able to see; then, when he had finished 
reading, he was to make a pretence of stumbling, and in so 
doing set fire to the ambassador’s beard. This was done. 
Meanwhile Shah ‘Abbas kept calling out: ‘ It is nothing! it is 
nothing ! there are plenty of barbers to repair the damage.’ 
Then, gazing at Aurangzeb’s portrait, he began to utter against 
it much abuse, going through the life arid, the chief doings 
of such a king; then, spitting on the picture, threw it on the 
ground. He ordered his slaves to shoe-beat the face, which 
deserved no less. This was done, and all observing silence, he 
said that on the coins there should not appear' such words, but 
these: 

‘ Secazqd bacurs penir 
Orangzeb beradercox paderguir ’ 

(Sikkah zad ba qurs-i-panir, 

Aurangzeb, baradar-kush-i-pidar gir). 

That is: 

‘ Struck coin upon a round of cheese, 

Aurangzeb, brother-slayer, father-seizer. 1 

At the same time he ordered forty fine horses from his stables 
to be given to Tarblyat Khan, telling him to go back to his 
master and inform him that he sent those horses, so that he 
might not have the excuse of a deficiency of horses for not taking 
the field against him. 'thereby he defied him to enter tjie 
field, hoping to teach him thus how a king became a real world 
conqueror. But of the rest let us speak farther on, for the wars 
of Shiva Jl here make me pause, having somewhat to say about 
them. 1 

Returns to Jai Singh’s Campaign in the Dakhin. 

While this embassy [to Persia] was in progress, we were 
marching onwards to the city of Aurangabad, on reaching 
which we joined Shah ‘Alam. Sending for me, Rajah Jai 

1 There is an account of Tarblyat Khan's treatment in Persia to be found in 
Dow’s ‘History of Hindostan,'' 1S03, iii. 400-402. It differs in details from 
Manucci’s story. 
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Singh ordered me to go as envoy to three rajahs—that is 
to say, Ramanagar (Ramnagar), Pentt (Pent), and Chottia 1 
(Chiiitia), who are petty rajahs among the Hindus, and the 
Portuguese call them kings of the Colies (? Rolls). It was 
through their lands that Shiva Jl passed on his way to attack 
Surat. 2 Rajah Jai Singh gave me a set of robes and a horse, 
and sent with me thirty troopers and some infantry; also a 
considerable sum for expenses. My orders were to go to these 
rajahs, and tell them they must give their word not to [iooj take 
the side of Shiva Jl, nor allow him passage. He (Jai Singh) 
must declare war against them in the name of the'Mogul 
emperor, if they did not take up arms against Shiva Jl and 
embrace the cause of Aurangzeb. As security for their promise 
they must come in themselves or send their sons to attend on 
the court, where they would be assigned pay and rank befitting 
their condition. 

I took my departure on this deputation, and the first person 
I visited was the Rajah of Ramanagar, whose territories lie amidst 
frightful hills and gloomy forests. I was well received by this 
rajah, who invited me to take a rest while he deliberated on 
what he thought it was best to do. I amused myself meanwhile, 
going out to shoot and fish ; nor did the rajah fail in providing 

1 Pentt—this is evidently the Peint of Thornton, 761, and of the ' Imperial 
Gazetteer,'xi., a petty State in the Nasik district between Bombay and Surat, 
east of Daman, lying between lat. 20° 1', 20° 27', and long. 72° 58', 73' 4', 
wi^h an area of' 730 square miles. The town of Peint is 73 miles south-east 
by south from Surat, and 102 miles north-north-east from Bombay. According 
to the ■ Bombay Gazetteer,’ xvi. 189 (Nasik), Pent belonged to Punwar Rajputs, 
and not to Kolis. Ramnagar is another name for the State of Dharampur, 
held by Sisodiah Rajputs, now under the political agent at Surat (‘ Bombay 
Gazetteer,’ vi. 254, 256). I am indebted also to Dr. O. Codrington for calling 
my attention to Purshoram Vishram Mawjee’s ‘ Shiva Ji’s Swarajya, 1 read before 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on December 17, 1903. This 
essay, and the map attached to it, show that this Ramnagar was the northern¬ 
most division of Shiva Ji's hereditary dominions. Chottia may represent a 
village at the Chivtia (Cliiutia) Pass, over the Sahyadri range, in the north- - 
west corner of the Nasik district ('Bombay Gazetteer,’ xvi. 129). It is not 
named among the fifteen petty states called the‘Dangs,' ' Imperial Gazetteer,’ 
iv. 114. 

This statement is confirmed by the ' Bombay Gazetteer.’ ii. 89 (Surat). The 
invasion of Surat took place in 1664. 
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pastimes in the nature of plays and games. Meanwhile he was 
corresponding with the other two rajahs, whether they thought it 
suited them to take the Mogul side against Shiva Jl. I was 
not backward in making promises and using threats, according 
as I considered it appropriate. Sometimes I put myself into a 
passion and demanded an answer, else I would be off. In the 
end the rajah chose the side of Aurangzeb, giving me a horse 
and a sword. He made over to me his son in confirmation 
of his word. 

I then went to the second rajah, where I was received in a 
friendly manner, and treated just as I had been at the first 
place. He petitioned for time, feigning that he had not had 
time to write to the others. Here I received many honours 
according to their custom—dances, plays,' and the chase. 
Finally, he, too, gave me a horse and a sword, and delivered to 
me his son to be conducted to court. But this tall and robust 
young man died on the journey by reason of the great heat 
of the sun, which inflamed his blood. He would not agree 
to be bled, as I counselled, he not trusting in me. 

Next I proceeded to the third rajah, who showed himself 
recalcitrant. But finding I was determined, he set to work to 
conciliate me. Not having any sons, he made over to me his 
brother to be taken to court with me; he then bestowed on me 
a sword and a horse, and bade me farewell. It happened that 
at this time he was fighting the Portuguese of Damao (Daman), 
so I arranged matters and persuaded them to make peace. 

Here two things happened to me that I wish to recount, *so 
that inquiring persons may learn that these people are much 
given to sorcery [iox], I had a handsome horse that Rajah 
Jai Singh had given me. The Rajah of Chottia (Chiutia) took 
a fancy to this horse, and requested me to sell it to him ; he 
would pay me one thousand rupees. I was not willing, but 
when it was time for my departure the horse had lost the use of its 
legs, and was unable to move. I waited for eight days without 
any good, when the rajah sent me word that, though the horse 
was damaged, he would still give me one thousand rupees. In 
a rage, I started from the place, telling my people that if within 
twenty-four hours the horse could not move, to cut his throat 
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and bring the hide to me. Finding me so resolute, the rajah 
sent me one thousand two hundred rupees, beseeching me not 
to order the horse’s throat to be cut, but to content myself with 
this present, and he would keep the horse in remembrance of 
me. I contented myself with taking the twelve hundred rupees, 
knowing quite well that if I did not, I should lose both horse 
and rupees. 

Another affair happened to me in this return journey to the 
camp with the hostages. It was this: One of my servants, 
passing through a field of radishes, stretched out his hand to 
pluck one out of the ground, when his hand adhered in such 
a fashion to the radish that he could not take it away. It was 
necessary to find the owner of the field to get him liberated. 
This was done, and after taking something as a bribe and giving 
him a beating, the owner recited some words and the man was 
freed. I could never sufficiently state to what an extent the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in India are in the habit of 
practising witchcraft. I quite well know that if I were to 
recount that they can even make a cock crow in the belly of 
the man who stole and ate it, no credit would be given to me. 
Nevertheless, the truth is that many a time I heard the crowing 
in different cases, and of such instances I was told over and over 
again. 1 

As for the spells practised by the women to bring young men 
under their control, they are infinite. Of such a nature are 
they that any such youth becomes mad, nor is he given any 
respite to think of anything else. This subject I postpone to 
the Third Part of my History (III. 248-265). Let this serve 
as a warning to our Europeans who intend to travel in India, 
so that they may not allow their liberty to be taken from them, 
for afterwards they .will weep over their unhappy, irremediable 
state. It happens often: to one so bound by spells that after 

1 An obvious case of ventriloquism. Mr. W. Crooke refers me to a more 
modern story of tlie same sort in Sleeman’s ' Rambles and Recollections,’ i. 91. 
He also refers me to the passage from the ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ tomeii., March, 
quoted in Sqiithey’s 'Commonplace Book,’ third series, 355: 'Some thieves 
having stolen and eaten a ram of his [St. Finian’s], and denying the fact, the 
saint called upon the ram to bear witness; and though the mutton was then in a 
state of digestion, it bleated in their bellies.’ 
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his lady-love has died he cannot endure the approach of any 
other woman, remaining ever overcome by sorrow for the 
defunct [102]. 

I have not much to say about the lands through which I 
passed. For they are not of great excellence or productive¬ 
ness. They are, as I said, full of hills and rocks, and very 
difficult for fighting in. The habits of these people are 
barbarous, their features ugly, and complexion black; they 
go almost naked, having only a simple cloth, which at times 
is insufficient to hide their shame. Among the hills aforesaid 
are many tigers and other ferocious animals. It happened to 
me in this journey that an unknown dog attached itself to us, 
and served me as a guide in crossing streams. One night it 
was sleeping near me in these forests, whem a tiger came and 
carried it off. 

Shiva JI surrenders of hts own Accord to Rajah 
Jai Singh. 

During the time that I was carrying out my deputation, 
which lasted nearly seven months, Rajah Jai Singh by his 
valorous enterprise gave Shiva Ji as much to do as he could 
manage, never letting him rest. In the end, when Shiva Jrs 
fortress of Banagar 1 was invested, Jai Singh, in his foreseeing 
way, began to write to Shiva JI, pointing out to him that if he 
would only listen to his words, things should be so arranged 
with Aurangzeb that he (Shiva JI) should be propitiated and 
appointed by the king as governor of the Dakhin. At the same 
time, opening his purse, a thing which has strong influence 
over both hearts and tongues, he sent heavy bribes to Shiva Jl’s 
ministers, so that, should he demand their counsel about what 
ought to be done, they should all tell him it were best to make an 
agreement with the Mogul king, since he promised to make 
him governor of the Dakhin. If Rajah Jai Singh went security 

1 Is this meant for Puna-garh (see II. 107), or can it be intended for Racgavh, 
which was the name of Shiva JI's stronghold ? Rain (renamed Kfiegavh in 
16G2) was given up to Shiva JI by the BIjapur officials in 1C4S (Grant-Duff, 
63, 85). Puna, Purandhar, Singarh, and Raegarh, were the places attacked by 
Jai Singh (ibid., 92). 
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for the royal word, he could accept the proposal. For Aurang- 
zeb would never fail in his word, by reason of the estimation 
and respect in which he held that rajah. 

Shiva Ji allowed himself to be persuaded by the pleasant 
words spoken, and the large promises made to him by the said 
rajah. Finding that in valour and experience this general was 
very different from the others who had been sent against him 
before, he decided to listen to Jai Singh’s words and place him¬ 
self in his hands. When Shiva JT came to visit the said rajah, 
much anxiety was caused in our camp, everybody assuming 
that he must be coming to [103] attack our army. 

But when it was known that he had very few people with 
him, Diler Khan and Kirat Singh went out to meet him 
and escort him to the tent of the rajah. But he did not wait 
for all these preparations, and when he drew near to the tent, 
the rajah came out to receive him with great friendliness and 
politeness. Meanwhile the governor of the fortress (? Puna) went 
on fighting with great energy, bombarding our camp with his 
artillery ; nor would he desist until Shiva Ji wrote to him to 
surrender the fortress. Thus for the time being the war with 
Shiva Ji was at an end. He trusted in the various letters 
written to him by Aurangzeb and the oaths he had sworn to 
him, also in the words and promises of Rajah Jai Singh. A 
tent was put up for him alongside the rajah’s, and he had 
liberty to enter and leave as he pleased ; he was always treated 
with great honour and respect. Meanwhile they awaited a 
reply from the court. 

A few days after my arrival Shiva Ji gave himself up and 
came into our camp. 1 Since I went at night to converse and 
play [cards] with the rajah whenever he so desired, it happened 
one night during this period that we were having a game, the 
rajah, his Brahman, and I, when in came Shiva Ji. We all 
rose up, and Shiva Ji, seeing me, a youth well favoured of 
body, whom he had not beheld on other occasions, asked 
Rajah Jai Singh of what country I was the rajah. Jai Singh 

1 Grant-Duff,'93, places Shiva Ji’s surrender in July, 1665. According to the 
1 Ma,asir-i-‘Alamgiri,' 31, he came into Jai Singh’s camp on the 8th Zi.l Hijjah 
of the eighth year, 1075 H. (June 23,1665, N.S.). 
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replied that I was a Farangl rajah. He wondered at such an 
answer, and said that he also had in his service many Farangls, 
but they were not of this style. Rajah Jai Singh wanted to do 
me honour, and responded that as a rule Nature made a dis¬ 
tinction between the great and the humble, and I being a rajah, 
she had given me a body and a mind very different from those 
of others. I rose to my feet as a mark of recognition for the 
compliment, and made the appropriate obeisance. This was 
the opening which afforded me occasion many times to con¬ 
verse with Shiva Jl, since I possessed, like anyone else in the 
camp, ihe Persian and Hindustan languages. I gave him in¬ 
formation about the greatness of European kings, he being of 
opinion that there was not in Europe any other king than the 
King of Portugal. I also talked to him about our religion [104]. 

Shiva Jl goes to‘Court, and after Some Months takes 
to Flight. 

Diler Khan, being habituated to treachery, wished several 
times to kill Shiva Jl, and to this intent solicited Rajah Jai 
Singh to take his life, or at least to give him (Diler Khan) 
leave to do so. He would assume all responsibility, and see 
that the rajah was held blameless. He said the king would 
rejoice at such a result. For Shiva Jfs valour and intrepidity 
would never give any rest to the Mogul. But Rajah Jai Singh, 
who had pledged his word arid oath not to allow of a murder, 
but rather that the king should treat Shiva Ji with great honour, 
never listened to the words of Diler Khan. On 'the contrary, 
he made arrangements to send Shiva Jl to court well guarded; 
and he wrote to his heir, R«am Singh, to take precautions against 
the king’s murdering Shiva Jl. For he had pledged his word, 
confirmed by an oath, to protect him. Better would it be for 
his house to be extirpated than to permit Aurangzeb, under 
cover of his Words, to organize treachery. 

Upon Shiva Jl’s arrival at Dihll the king caused him to 
appear in his presence, 1 and instead of giving him the promised 

1 According to the ‘ Ma,asir-i-‘AlamgIri,’ 55, line 6, the audience took place on 
the 18th Zu,l Qa'dah, 1076 H. (May 22, 1666). 
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position, which was to be the highest in his audience-hall, he 
caused him to be assigned the lowest place in the first circle of 
nobles within the golden railing. Shiva Jl was much hurt at 
this deed of Aurangzeb’s, which did not conform to the promises 
received, and angry (so to speak) at being still alive, he said 
resolutely to Aurangzeb that the position allotted was not 
according to that promised to him under oath, nor to the 
agreement made with Rajah Jai Singh. From this his. first 
reception he could well surmise what would come to pass 
thereafter. . Let Aurangzeb remember that the officers in His 
Majesty’s presence, with the exception of Namdar Khan, 1 who 
was a good soldier, were the rest of them so many old women, 
whom he had overcome in the field with the greatest ease. 
Thus not one of them deserved the position he held. Then in 
anger he came out. 

Everybody imagined that Aurangzeb would order him to be 
slain; but Aurangzeb was not used to display passion openly, 
and only carried out his designs in secrecy. He gave a sign 
that they were to talk Shiva Jl over, for at that time it was not 
known what he might want to state to the court. Some of 
them came out and managed [ro5] to console him, sajnng it was 
the habit of the King of Hindustan not to give forthwith the 
first place to those who had newly come to court. But he was 
certain to do so afterwards ; for he held him in high esteem as a 
valiant captain. ■ But he must wait with patience for a few days. 

In the interval Aurangzeb issued orders that he should be 
escorted to his tent, and, as sentries over him, they should post 
round his tent three corps of guards. This was until the palace 
of Fida,e Khan could be made ready for him. Thus he dwelt 
some months in a tent; and finding there was no appearance 
either of the execution of the royal promises or of an opportunity 
of flight, from the hands of Aurangzeb, he sent to ask permission 
for his soldiers and captains to leave for their own country. 
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This Aurangzeb accorded, and was contented to detain the 
persons of Shiva Jl,'of Sambha JT, his son,, and of Netu J1, 1 
the most renowned captain in Shiva Jfs service. 

Shiva JT, on the advice of Ram Singh, son of Rajah Jai 
Singh, who was one of the captains on guard over him, sent 
several times each week large covered baskets of sweetmeats to 
be shared among the officers and others. Aurangzeb took no 
precautions about this, acute though he was, for he supposed 
such presents were sent by Shiva JT by reason of his desire to 
give alms in thanks to God for his freedom. When the adorn¬ 
ment of Fida*e Khan’s mansion was completed he (Aurangzeb) 
gave orders, under the pretext of honouring Shiva JI, that on 
the succeeding morning he should be removed to the said 
mansion, it being intended that he should be'smothered there 
and buried on the spot. 

Ram Singh, fully carrying out his father’s instructions, and 
sufficiently acquainted with Aurangzeb’s character, had spent 
money without stint to obtain reports of any orders issued by 
the king, either in favour of or against Shiva Jl. He thus 
heard of the royal order. Without delay Shiva Jl was informed, 
and he sent out to buy the large covered baskets of sweetmeats as 
usual. Then, concealing himself within one, he arranged to be 
carried away, he and his son; to a place of security, whence 
with good riding-horses he could take flight for his own country. 
Thus was it carried out. At seven o’clock in the evening, having 
succeeded in getting away without anyone suspecting, Shiva Jl 
made use of the preparations made in the villages and woods, 
as arranged by Ram Singh, and escaped without detention into 
his own country . 2 

1 Netu JI, Palkar (called Nathu JI by Khafl Khan, ii. 191, etc.), became 
sarnaubat, or general of Shiva Ji’s cavalry, in 1657 or 1C5S, and from that time 
was conspicuous in all the Mahrattah campaigns until 1664 (Grant-Duff, 74, 76, 
81, 86). The 1 Ma,asir-i-‘AlamgirI,' 58, calls him the Mmslt (son-in-law) of 
Shiva JI. Grant-Duff, 99, throws doubt on his conversion, but the ■ Ma,5sir-i- 
‘Alamglri,’ Co, gives the date of his circumcision as the 1st Shawwfd, tenth year, 
1077 H. (March 27, 1667). His new name was Murshid Qull Khan. 

- According to the “Alamglrnamah,' 971, line 16, Shiva JI escaped in the 
night of the 27th Safar, ninth year, 1077 H. (August 29, 1CC6), the Court being 
then at Agrah (ibid., 1021, line 10). He reached the Dakliin in December, 
iGOC, after an absence of nine months (Grant-Duff, 96). 
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Next morning they went to remove Shiva JT to the mansion 
where his life was to be taken. On entering the tent they saw 
a turban at the side of the cushion, as if [106] he were still asleep. 
They waited for a time, then once more they went to look if he 
was awake. But what was lying there was not able to move on 
any account! Thus they went in several times without noticing 
any movement, nor did they hear any snoring. They uncovered 
him gently to find out if he was alive or dead. By this inspec¬ 
tion they were undeceived, and at once reported to Ram Singh, 
who went to the king before anyone else could speak to him. 
After making his bow, he stood, with a cast-down countenance, 
in perfect silence. Aurangzeb was puzzled by this change, 
Ram Singh being ordinarily of a jovial expression. He asked 
what this dejection meant, and why he had not gone home. 
Ram Singh replied in a low voice that he had bad news, namely, 
that Shiva Jl had disappeared. 

Aurangzeb was much put out by this event, and raising his 
'hand to his head as if plunged in thought, he sent out orders 
throughout the realm for Shiva Ji to be traced. But Shiva Ji 
was already far on his road, traversing in one night what would 
have taken anyone else three days and three nights. In this 
way it was impossible to catch him, his way being through 
jungle and mountains, places through which it is very difficult 
to pass. Being afraid that Netii Ji also might disappear, 
Aurangzeb forced him into accepting service, and sent him 
off to the other side of the river (the Indus) to fight under 
Ma'nabat Khan. 


The War against BIjapur. 

Shiva Jl’s haste in taking to flight has caused us to get some 
paces too far ahead, and leaves now for this place various 
matters,, including the orders sent by Aurangzeb to Rajah Jai 
Singh when he was certain that Shiva Ji had already surrendered 
himself. These orders were that, ceasing to campaign against 
the territories of- Shiva JI, our army should proceed to the 
conquest oRVisapur (BIjapur, Vijayapura). 1 

. 1 There is a long and much, better account of Jai Singh’s Bijapur campaign in 
Khafi Khan, ii. 191 (Elliot and Dotvson, vii. 277-279). 
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The rajah started at the head of fifty thousand horsemen, relying 
upon his knowledge of the fact that the greater number of the 
Bljapur generals were on Aurangzeb’s side. We were on our 
way when a letter arrived from Sargecan (Sharzah Khan), 1 a 
Pathan by race and captain-general of the Bljapur king, addressed 
to Diler Khan, to the following effect: 

‘ Valorous and loyal general, Diler Khan ! I do not write to 
Rajah Jai Singh but to you, we being of one race and of one 
faith. For this reason I believe that [107] you will give ear 
to my words. I pray you as a favour to so arrange that Rajah 
Jai Sihgh obtains from King Aurangzeb orders to desist from 
this war. For the King of Bljapur is of the same sect of the 
faithful, and up to this time has never evaded the payment of 
the agreed tribute. If you are not able to secure this, I shall 
be forced to do what in me lies to defend this kingdom. Nor 
must you take it i'll if I oppose your division or succeed in 
routing you, and deprive you of the glory that by a victory you 
would obtain.’ 

When Diler Khan received the letter, he replied briefly that, 
until he had the King of Bljapur in his power, Aurangzeb would 
never listen to the proposals of anyone. As for an encounter 
in the field, he was delighted both to test the valour of Sharzah 
Khan, and to give him a sample of the courage with which he, 
too, could fight. On hearing this, Sharzah Khan took the field, 
and dividing his army into two parts, allowed us to march 
between them for fifteen days of our route. When we vsere 
close to Bljapur, he began to devastate the Mogul provinces 
without mercy. 

The rajah paid no head to this, assuming that it would be 

1 This Sharzah Khan is mentioned by Khafi Khan, ii. 195, line 4, and by 
Dr. John Fryer, 1675, edition of 1873, p. 406. His portrait is one of our 
illustrations. He afterwards received from Aurangzeb, thirtieth year, 1C86-87, 
the title of Rustam Khan. In the thirty-third year, ibSg-go, he was captured 
by Santa, Mahrattah, and not released until the forty-ninth year, 1704-5. Grant- 
Duff, 154, says Hambhir Rao was the captor, and the place Wal. Rustam Khan 
was made Deputy-Governor of Barar, and in the first year of Bahadur Shfih, 
1707-8, full Governor, vice Ghazi-ud-din Khan ('Ma,Usir-i-'AlamgirI,’ 4S0, and 
Kewal Rim, ■ Tazkirat-ul-Umara,' British Museum, Additional MS., No. 1C703, 
fol. 454). 
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easy for him to take Bljapur and its king, for he had been 
corresponding with the officers. But the intrigues being dis¬ 
covered, the king removed the officers who had written, and 
replaced them by others. By this change the rajah found 
himself deprived of those he relied on, and he had to beat 
a retreat. This was the time when Sharzah Khan captured 
three officers who were coming over to our army to join us; he 
decapitated them, and sent the heads to the King of Bljapur as 
a proof that he had one loyal general, who would spare no one 
when acting in defence of his king. Sharzah Khan gave us a lot 
of trouble during our retirement, leaving us not a moment’s 
rest, either by day or by night, until we had quitted the. territory 
of Bljapur. 

During this advance and retreat there was with our army the 
Father Damiao Vieira, a Portuguese 1 expelled by the Jesuit 
fathers. The cause of his appearance was that during our stay 
below the fortress of. Punagar (? Puna-garh) the Hindus of 
Chawal came to complain to Rajah Jai Singh that the Portu¬ 
guese were seizing forcibly the sons of the Hindus and making 
them Christians. This made the rajah angry, for he was 
zealous in the Hindu faith, and he made preparations to send a 
force against Chawal. 

On becoming aware of this I gave notice, there and then, to 
Ignacio Sermento at Bassain [108]. 2 He was chief of the 
northern territory of the Portuguese, which extends to Damao 
(Daman). I requested him to send someone as envoy with 
some presents, and I would arrange matters. He sent this 
padre, with a young Mahomedan in his suite. He brought 
this -youth expressly to get from him half of what he might 
acquire, as being well acquainted with- the territories of Chawal. 
He was clever enough to secure the rajah’s taking this young 
man into hjs service, and thus they shared the pay in a brotherly 
manner. I spoke to the rajah, and pointed out to him that 

1 Manucci, Part III., 230, says this man denounced him to the Inquisition at 
Bassain in 1667. 

2 Danvers, ii. 327, year 1662', speaks of Ignatio Sermento, Governor of Cochin. 
Possibly this Governor of Bassain in 1666 is the same man. Manucci speaks of 
him again on fol. no, and on fol. 213 of Part III. we are told he was murdered 
on Palm Sunday, 1676. 
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there was no occasion for the Hindus of Chawal to complain, 
since what the Portuguese were doing had gone on certainly for 
a hundred years; nor did they make Christians of anyone but 
orphans who had no relations forthcoming. 

The padre was not content with having accomplished* his 
mission with somewhat of honour, but he must needs enter on 
warlike proposals. He promised the rajah that he would so 
manage that the viceroy of Goa should give aid to the Moguls 
in the acquisition of Bijapur. Over and over again I told the 
padre that it was not a good thing to enter into such matters, 
that he had much better withdraw to Goa. For the King of 
Bijapur was a better neighbour to the Portuguese than the 
Mogul king would ever be. The latter, having conquered 
Bijapur, would next try to take Goa. The, padre was not 
pleased with my views, and complained to the rajah, so that the 
rajah said to me one. day, without giving a reason, that I should 
avoid meeting the padre. After the business had been settled, 
I received from the Portuguese a certificate signed by Ignacio 
Sermento, wherein he swore on the Holy Evangelists that I 
had done a great service to the Crown of Portugal. 

We got to Bijapur, as I said, and there we beheld the 
miracles that the padre had promised us. We were to take 
Bijapur with the greatest ease, whereas it all but happened that 
Sharzah Khan broke all our heads. Therefore, finding, after 
we had retreated, that we were going into quarters, I began to 
long for a life among Christians; and I was disgusted at the 
conduct of the padre, who continued to live on in the army. 
I asked the rajah for leave to resign, as I wanted to return to 
my country, and I put forward as excuse that I wanted to get 
married. They never refuse anyone leave when it is with that 
object. The rajah asked his Brahman and the astrologers, with 
whom (as I have said) these princes are always well provided, if 
he [log] should ever see me again. They replied that we should 
never meet again. He believed that I was doomed to die, but 
he reckoned badly, for while I got back to the Mogul country, 
he was left dead far from home, as I shall relate in its proper 
place (II. X15). 

On my leave-taking he gave me a set of robes, and something 
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by way of present. Upon quitting the army I went into a 
village belonging to the Portuguese called Camba (Kambe), 1 
close to Galiani 1 (KaliyanT) and Beundi (Bhiwandi)V in the 
country of Shiva Jl. In this village are made many things in 
wood—handsome chairs, sideboards, bedsteads, arid different 
playthings. Here I stayed for several days, at the request of a 
friend of mine who was owner of the village, and he kept me 
in his house until he had stolen some gold coins I had. Thence 
I made for Bassaim (Bassain, Wasai), a Portuguese town, there 
to pass Lent, 2 and I lived outside the town. I was very near 
losing my life here. A gentleman ( fidalgo ) asked me about 
some fidalgos of the Mello family, then living in the Mogul 
country, who had been banished for putting to death two brothers 
named Medonqas (? Mendoza), brothers-in-law of the questioner, 
on the accusation of treason to the Portuguese Crown. I had no 
idea that he was an enemy of these fugitives, and I replied that 
they were men of worth and honoured gentlemen. This sufficed 
to set him plotting against me, and he sent out men to assassi¬ 
nate me. But it was God’s pleasure that, when coming out of 
the town on my horse, I should meet some gentlemen, who 
requested me to put my horse to speed, which I did most 
vigorously. With a pleasantry I look my leave of them, and 
spurred my horse into a gallop, though it was already tired out, 
getting my sword out of its scabbard ; it was as much as I could 
do to get hold of it, seeing that my horse would hardly let me. 

But here we must admire God’s providence, who had resolved 
oA' saving me. Here was I galloping my horse, sword in hand, 
when I came up with four men at a corner round which I had 
to pass. They stood there waiting for me, with naked swords, 

1 Kaliyani is the well-known town (now a'railway junction) in the Thanah 
District (‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’ xiv. 113). Beundi I identify as Bhiwandi, six miles 
north of Kaliyan, and in the same district, lat. 28° 45', long. 76° 14' (ibid., 45). 
Camba (Kambe) was a Portuguese fort two miles west of Bhiwandi {ibid., 
xiii. 457, Thanah District). 

. 2 According to the ‘’Alamgirnamah,’ 1021, last line, Jai Singh, after nearly 
a ye'ar’s absence, arrived at Aurangabad, on his return from BIjapur, on the 
8th Janfadi‘ II., 1077 H. (December 16, 1666). Manucci says, farther on, it was 
iu'1666 he reached Bassain, but it was more probably the Lent of 1667. The 
town of Bassain (or Basai) is twenty-eight miles north of Bombay, and rvas held 
by the Portuguese until 1765 (‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’ xiv. 28, Thanah District). 
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ready to slay me. B]jt guessing that I had been already 
warned, and was coming at them resolved to fight to the death, 
they were in fear and allowed me to pass without hindrance. 
I was subsequently informed that he who laid this plot for me 
was the fidalgo to whom I had praised the Mellos. Thus, 
fearing that he would lose no occasion of executing his evil 
intent, I left for Goa, and there I arrived in the month of May, 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-six (1666). 1 Of the place 
itself I shall have much to say presently, but the reader must 
permit me first to state briefly [no] something about my own 
stay there. 

I did not obtain there what I sought, for I found myself in a 
place where treachery is great and prevalent, where there is 
little fear of God and no concern for strangers: Not that I can 
complain myself of ill-treatment, for the viceroy desired to 
honour me with the 'command of a war-galley. But since I had 
many necessary expenses, and I was not rich enough to take 
upon myself the payment of the soldiers and sailors from my 
own pocket, I declined. My advice to the viceroy was that he 
should take great care not to let the Mogul become master of 
Bijapur; for on finding an opportunity, he would use all his 
strength to take Goa, as was his usual practice. 

As I had need of money for expenses, I went several times 
to the general, Ignacio Sermento, 2 to ask for the three hundred 
rupees which he continued to owe me for certain articles that 
he had asked me to send him when I was in the Mogul country. 
Never could I succeed in getting what was due. At length, 
when he was about to start for his government of Mozambique, 
I begged him to make me a gift of the three hundred rupees, 
at any rate, under the name of alms. As a. foreigner I had 
no remedy against him ; and when he heard me ask for charity, 
he ordered the sum to be paid me. Thus is it the custom 
of certain of these gentlemen to pay their debts after wearying 
out their creditors. I was very fortunate. Others, in place 
of collecting the money they had lent, have lost a limb or 
even their life. I do not want to talk of that, for those who 

1 More probably 1667 (see ante, II. 107. note). 

2 See ante, II. 108, note, and also Part III., 213 (his murder). 
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are curious may ask the Portuguese* themselves ; there are 
among them men of sincerity, as there are in other nations. 
Such men can tell them more than I dare to write about the 
Portuguese of India. 


Shah ‘Abbas defies Aurangzeb. 

But let us return to the Moguls and talk of a year in which 
several things happened. The first event was that Aurangzeb 
had a son by his beloved queen, Udepurl, who received the 
name of Kaembaex (Kam Bakhsh), this being the fifth and 
last son. 1 But Aurangzeb could not resolve to have him 
destroyed in his mother’s womb, in accordance with the rule 
of Shahjaban. He acted thus out of his great love for Udepurl 
[hi]. The second event was that Aurangzeb’s ambassador 
to the King of Persia arrived at Dihll with the forty horses 
that Shah ‘Abbas sent to Aurangzeb as a challenge to take 
the field. By this the whole kingdom fell into great anxiety and 
confusion, more especially the city of Dihll, for Aurangzeb, 
to show that he had no fear at the approach of Shah ‘Abbas, 
who had already begun his march towards India, sent orders 
to cut the throats of the forty fine horses at the doors of the 
Persian officers, such as Ja‘far Khan, Muhammad Amin Khan, 
and others. This was to prove that he had no need of them, 
nor did he make any account of the King of Persia. 2 

*I'he wretched Tarbiyat Khan, 3 who had been the ambassador, 
as we have said, received from Aurangzeb many affronts and 
•much abuse. Aurangzeb said to him that if he were a man 

1 Iiam Bakhsh was born on the 10th Ramazan, 1077 H. (March 6, 1667, N.S,) 
(‘ Mn,asir-i-‘Atamgiri,’ 53S). 

- The account by John Cambell, ‘ gunfounder,’ in the British Museum, Sloane 
MS., No. Sii, fol. 6b, says be was present, and saw Aurangzeb break in 
pieces the sword sent by the Persian King; he ordered the fragments to be 
stamped to ‘ pother,' burnt, and the ashes thrown into the river. The horses 
were given away. 

Tarbiyat Khun arrived after Zu,l Qa'dah of the ninth year, 1076 H. (after 
June 3, 1666). He was appointed to Udisa (Orissa), vice Khan Dauran, about 
the 25th Zu,l Qa'dah, 1078 H. (May 12. 1668) (' M.-i-'A.,’ 56, 57. 62). As to the 
horses and Aurangzeb's suspicions of the Persians, see Dow, iii. 405. 
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of understanding and capable of any shame, he should have 
got killed in the Persian king’s palace, first taking the life Of 
the heretic (for thus they style the Persians). He would like 
to know why he carried a dagger at his side?, if it were not \ 
for defending the honour of his king and offering up his life 
on his behalf. It had been better for him to bury himself 
alive than appear again in the sight of men. Thus did he 
expel him from court, and in a short space- the wretched 
Tarblyat Khan ended his days. 1 


Death of ‘Abd-ul-Karim. 

Aurangzeb had shown that he was not afraid of the Persians. 
All the same, he had a certain amount of dread, for he recalled 
Shah ‘Alam to court in great haste, and directed Rajah Jai 
Singh to make pefi.ce with the king of BIjapur. His intention 
was to enter on a campaign against the Persians. He still 
further exerted himself. He ordered the learned ‘Abd-ul- 
Karim, 2 master of theology, to take steps to ascertain what 
Shah ‘Abbas was doing, and transmit to court clear in¬ 
formation. 

‘Abd-ul-Karim was so energetic that it cost him his life. 
For, having seized some Persian merchants who were totally 
ignorant of the plans of Shah ‘Abbas, he tortured them until 
they should tell him what they did not know. At last one 
of them, in despair at so much suffering, sought for d<jath. 
Thus, the six Persian merchants being in the audience-hall 
under examination, one of them drew near to ‘Abd-ul-Karim 
[112], who was seated upon a carpet, his sword lying in front 
of him, as is customary, and around him a number of persons. 
The man said he wished to confess the truth, and would there¬ 
fore swear upon the sword to state what he knew. Placing his 
hand upon the sword, which was sheathed, he suddenly raised 

1 Tarbiyat Khan did not die until 1096 H. (1685), when lie was faujdur of 
Jaunpur. 

- ‘Abd-ul-Karim is probably an error for Mariana ‘Abd-ul-Qawi, I'tin.fid 
Khan, who, according to the ‘ Ma.Ssir-i-'A.lamgirl,’ p. 57, was assassinated in 
1077 I-J. (1600-67) much in the way here described (see also ' Ma.Usir-ul-Umani,’ 
i. 225, and Khaft Khan, ii. 203-205). 
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it and gave his torturer a mighty blow upon the head. ‘Abd- 
ul-Karlm was killed. The bystanders seized the other five 
merchants, who were lying chained in a corner of the hall, 
while 1 the brave fellow who struck the blow managed to escape 
during the confusion. 

Let it be learnt hereby that patience, when at last angered, 
is transformed into fury, and in pursuing an inquiry: 

1 Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 11 

By this event Aurangzeb was thrown into a great quandary, 
suspecting that the Persians had already decided to take 
possession of Hindustan by one method or another. He there¬ 
fore ordered everyone to go about clad in shirts of mail. 

Aurangzeb’s apprehensions were added to when he opened 
the book of Coja A fez Xirazi (Khwajah Hafiz ShlrazI). He 
is a Persian author much esteemed by Mahomedans, because he 
wrote good doctrine in verse.. On the occasion of any important 
affair they open his book at a venture, or, as we are used to say, 
ad apertum libri. They regulate their conduct by the first 
words upon which their eyes rest, treating them as prophetic. 
He fell (I say) into greater anxiety, since on opening the said 
book he found the statement: ‘ I am greatly amazed that the 
black man should claim equality with his master.’ 2 This 
was as much as to say that he wondered that the King of 
Hindustan should assert his ability to resist the strength of the 
Persian king. For, as I said already more than once, the Persians 
call the Indians their ‘slaves’ or' ‘black men.’ Aurangzeb 
flung the book on the ground in a great rage, and issued orders . 
for all copies of the work to be collected and burnt. None 
was allowed to retain this book under pain of death. 

1 Horace, ' Satires,’ I., i. 106. 

‘ Yes, there’s a mean in morals; life has lines, 

To north and south of which all virtue pines.’ 

Conington. 

2 _Haji M. A. Hussein Khan, to whom I referred the question, can find no such 
line in the ■ Diwan ’ of Hafiz. The nearest he could suggest were the two lines : 
‘.Hafiz ! ba adab bash, kih darkliwast na bashad 
Gar Shah payame baghulame na firistad.’ 
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Death of Shah ‘Abbas. 

Meanwhile Shah ‘Abbas was advancing with great deter¬ 
mination and impatience for a contest with the army of 
Aurangzeb. He had three hundred thousand horsemen, and 
it is quite certain [113] that if Aurangzeb had encountered this 
valiant king he would have run considerable risk of losing the 
kingdom, to gain which he had worked so hard with mind and 
body. But it was his good fortune that Shah ‘Abbas fell ill of 
quinsy and died upon the march, whereby Aurangzeb was much 
relieved, though by that time ready to take the field, as Rajah 
Jai Singh had made peace with the king of BIjapur. 1 

Upon the death of Shah ‘Abbas the aged mother of that king 
wrote to Aurangzeb that, now his rival was dead, he was excused 
from taking the trouble of coming into the field. All the same, 
if he wanted to come, he would find her there in the place of 
her son, and she was waiting for nothing but a word from him 
to start. Although Aurangzeb had made every preparation for 
a campaign, and he was not occupied with any other matter of 
importance, Shiva Ji having been already taken, he still did not 
care to interfere with the Persians. He made the excuse that 
it did not befit his honour to go against a woman, while God 
had already chastised the evil-doer. As a revenge for what 
Shah ‘Abbas had attempted to do, he forbade the sending of 
caravans from Hindustan to Persia, but allowed them to travel 
into India from Persia. 

Begam Sahib gives Wine to the Wives of the 
Learned Doctors. 

It was in this year th^t the learned, or Mullas, of the faith, 
seeing the king freed of troubles, obtained from him the issue of 
laws for women—that is to say, that they must not wear tight 
trousers like those of men, but wide ones. They said this was 
advisable to distinguish them from men, but their meaning 
1 Shah ‘Abbas II., son of Shah Safi, son of Shah 'Abbas I., died at the 
village of Kharasman on the 1st Rabl' I., 1077 H. (September 1, 1666), aged 
thirty-six or thirty-seven (lunar) years (‘ Ma.asir-i-'Alamgiri,' 58, and * Tarikh-i- 
Muhammadi,’ year 1077). Tavernier, English edition, 200, says he died at 
Tehzon of an inflammation of the throat, which came on from excessive drinking. 
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was very different. They also wanted him to make a rule against 
women drinking, or eating bhang, nutmeg, opium, or other 
drugs. The women had paid no heed to the orders he had 
given ^at the beginning of his reign, saying those orders.did not 
apply to them, but to men only. 

When Padshah Begam, otherwise Begam Sahib, learnt of this 
new rule, she invited the wives of the qazl and the other learned 
men to her mansion, and gave them wine until they were drunk. 
Aurangzeb came to her palace and referred to the restrictions 
under which he had placed women. He made excuses, saying 
that he was under an obligation to make the law obeyed. , She 
had never [114] heard, she said, that those things were entered 
in the book of the Law. But Aurangxeb told her that such 
was the opinion of all the learned. Thereupon Padshah Begam 
invited the king within the pardah, where he saw the wives of 
the said learned men all lying drunk and in disorder, and also 
wearing tight trousers on their legs! 

Upon this Padshah Begam said to him that if such things 
were part of the Faith, the learned should not allow their wives 
and daughters to go about clothed in that fashion, nor should 
they permit them to drink intoxicating drugs. Instead of 
issuing laws for others, they required to regulate their own 
households. Thus was appeased the storm that had been 
raised against women. 


t , Ambassadors from France. ‘ ■ 

In this year it was that ambassadors arrived from the King 
of France to the Mogul. One was called Monsieur de la 
'Bullaye le Gout, and the other Monsieur Beber. 1 They came 

1 Here, as in the case of Lord Bellomont, Manucci is more correct than the 
biographical dictionaries, Francois de la Boullaye le Gouz, son of Gabriel le 
Gouz, was born at Bauge, near Angers, circa 1610, and, according to the 
‘Biographie Universelle’ (Michaud), vol. xviii. (1817), p. 216, died at Isfahan 
after 1664, or, as the • Nouvelle Biographie Generate ’ (Didot), vol. xxx. (1S59), 
p. 414,. says, ‘about 1CC9,’ without ever reaching India on this journey. Both 
works 1 say the King of Persia gave him a pompous funeral. But H. Castonnet 
des Fosses, in his.‘La Boullaye le Gouz, sa Vie et ses Voyages’ (53 pp., 8vo„ 
Angers, 1891), drawing upon local sources, confirms Manucci generally. Le 
Gouz had travelled in India once before, and produced a book, ‘Les Voyages et 
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to obtain from the Mogul leave to open a factory at Surat. 
Their orders were not to deliver their letters, unless into the 
hands of Aurangzeb himself. But it not being the custom of 
the Mogul kings to take letters from the hand of an ambassador, 


Observations,’ 1653, which brought him to the notice of Louis XIV. In 1664 
(October), when Colbert formed his Compagnie des indes, Le Gouz was selected 
with others to proceed to India through Persia to push the interests of the new 
enterprise. Le Gouz and Beber reached Swally (Surat) on. April 1, 1666, and 
proceeded to Agrah. On leaving that place late in 1666 they separated, Beber 



records. The first news that a new French company was established is in a 
letter from Surat to Persia of February 17, 1666 (Factory Records, Surat, 
vol. Ixxxvi.). The remark is then repeated, and the arrival of two Frenchmen is 
announced (Surat to Bantam, March 20, 1666, Original Correspondence, 0163). 
Next, in the postscript to a general letter from Surat to the Court, April 4, i665 
(O.C., 3157),[they mention the appearance of the two Frenchmen, one sent by the 
King and the other by the new company; they had left some others at Bandar 
Congo in the Gulf. The English factors do not think the answer of the Mogul, 
who is a ‘greate zealot,’ will be so pleasing as that of the Persian King. In 
another general letter of September 10, 1666 (Surat), in O.C., No. 31S5, the 
difficulties of the French at the Mogul Court are detailed, Ja'far Khan having 
asked at once what present they had brought. They left the Court, were set 
upon by thieves, went back, and at last had an audience. Mr. Randolph Taylor 
at Sorat writes to Mr. John Stanian to the same effect under date November 24, 
1666 (O.C., 3203). On March 26, 1667 (O.C., 3213), Surat reports to the Court 
(East India Company) that one Frenchman has left Agrah—it is said towards 
Bengal—while the other was returning to Surat with a Furman. They comment 
on Briber's ‘ hastie and peevish nature,’ and his ' foule language or blowes.' 
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Aurangzeb, by way of showing the esteem in which he held the 
King of France, ordered Shah ‘Alam to take the letter from the 
ambassadors. This was a thing that up to that time had not 
been conceded to anyone. Although they had presents to be 
offered to the king, among them some cannon of a new inven¬ 
tion which I had seen in Surat, and many other articles, never¬ 
theless, for some reason, they gave nothing, and yet secured 
what they desired, the King of France being highly thought of 
among the Moguls. Monsieur de la Bullaye embarked at 
Patnah on his way to Bengal, but disappeared along with his 
boat, nor was anything ever heard of them. The other 
(? M. Bdber), when at Goa, fell ill, and, meaning to take sal 
prunella (nitrate of potash) or mineral crystal, by inadvertence 
took corrosive sublimate, and died there. 1 

Death of Rajah Jai Singh. 

In the following year, one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
seven (correctly, 1666) Shiva Jl escaped in the way I have 
[115] spoken of (II. 105). Aurangzeb, owing to the death of 
the Persian king, found himself no longer in need of Rajah Jai 
Singh’s services [for a Persian campaign]; and he had suspicions 
that the flight of Shiva Jl had been manipulated by that rajah. 
He ordered Jai Singh to return to court, and on the road caused 
poison to be given to him, from which he died at Burhanpur; 2 
thus was he rewarded for the great services he had rendered. 
The rajah might have killed Aurangzeb when he came across 
him near the LakhI jungle, during the king’s march against 
Shah Shuja‘, and could have done the deed in perfect safety. 
He had been counselled to do it by his officers, as I have 
already said in the Second Book of'my First Part (I. 220). 
Thus, too, was the rajah rewarded for deserting Sulalman 

1 I am informed that while sal prunella is highly soluble, perchloride of 
mercury is very imperfectly so ; and, although both are white powders, it would 
for this reason be almost impossible to.mistake them. Perhaps Beber was drunk, 
a failing of his (teste Tavernier). 

2 Jai Singh died 20th Muliarram, 107S H. (July 12. 1667), at Burhanpur. He 
had been Rajah over fifty years, and his’age was about sixty ('Tarikli-i- 
Muhammadi’). Tod, 'Rajasthan’ (reprint), II., 342, states that Kirat Singh 
poisoned his father at the instigation of Aurangzeb. 
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Shukoh, son of Dara, in obedience to a simple letter sent to 
him by Aurangzeb. Thus did Aurangzeb reward the fidelity 
with which this rajah governed Dihli while he was in pursuit 
of Shah Shuja 1 . Thus did he reward the skill with which the 
rajah obtained the delivery of Sulalman Shukoh when he*had 
sought shelter in the mountains of Srinagar. Thus did he 
reward the valour and determination with which the rajah 
went against Shiva Jii, and the expenditure by which Shiva Jl’s 
submission was secured. Thus did he reward the submissive¬ 
ness with which the rajah made peace with - Bljapur, under 
conditions favourable to the Mogul court. 

As a further piece of revenge for the flight of Shiva JT, 
Aurangzeb ordered Ram Singh, the rajah’s eldest son, to 
proceed upon the conquest of Assam, 1 simply in the hope of 
getting rid of him, knowing what had happened there to the 
great Mir Jumlah. But, on the representations of several 
princes, he varied the order, and sent him (Ram Singh) to the 
farther side of the river Indus, to be under the orders of the 
governor of those lands, wherein to live is a severe punishment 
to Hindus, as I have already said (I. 223). 

When the news of Jai Singh’s death reached the court, he 
who brought it believed he was the carrier of melancholy 
news to Aurangzeb. For the whole country knew the services 
rendered by the deceased rajah to Aurangzeb and his kingdom, 
and they supposed that the king could not but grieve greatly 
for him. But, although it be a truth that the great make no 
account of their subjects except when they have need of thsm, 
and when the service is finished make no payment but in the 
coin of neglect, Aurangzeb, most completely ungrateful of 
them all, held it a maxim to withdraw from before his eyes 
those who had done the most for him. Thus he publicly 
declared himself rejoiced at the death of that great leader, 
saying [116] at once to the bearer of the news that his greatest 
joy consisted in this death of Rajah Jai Singh. Yet it had 
caused sorrow to everybody except Aurangzeb. The latter, 

1 This appointment was made on the 21st Rajab, tenth year, 1078 H. (January 6, 
16G8} (‘Ma.asir-i-'Alamglri,’ G5). He left Bengal in the nineteenth year (1675-76), 
and dted on duty in Kabul during 1099 H. (1687-88). 
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rid of a rajah whose influence might have been dangerous to bis 
kingdom, declared that very hour an open war against Hinduism. 

He sent orders at once for the destruction of the fine temple 
called Lalta, in the neighbourhood of DihlL He also, ordered 
ever*y viceroy and governor to destroy all the temples within 
his jurisdiction. Among others was destroyed the great temple 
of Matora (Mathura), which was of such a height that its gilded 
pinnacle could be seen from Agrah, eighteen leagues away. In 
its place a mosque was to be erected, to which he gave the 
name of Essalamabad (Islamabad)—that is, ‘ Built by the 
faithful.’ Not content with this, he expelled the jogls or 
sanyasts, who are the ascetics and saints of the Hindus. He 
directed that the higher officers at the court who were Hindus 
should no longer hold their charges, but into their places 
Mahomedans should be put. He hindered the Hindus from 
enjoying their merry-making ( intmdo ) or carnival, 1 on which 
occasion Mahomedans also resort to pranks and filthy sports. 
The time of this festival or carnival falls ordinarily on the 
moon of March. It is their custom to disport themselves by 
throwing on each other’s clothes scented oils and odoriferous 
dust, if they are personages of position, or dirty water and other 
stinking things if they are low people. They run about in all 
directions, just as with us in Europe is done at carnival time, 
with noisy cries and obscene words. 

. Death of Father Buzeo. 

The nobles in the Mogul country, above all Ja‘far Khan, felt 
much the loss this year of a Christian and a priest, although 
they do not care a fig usually whether we live or die. They 
are in the habit of calling us ‘unbelievers.’ This was Father 
Buzeo, 2 a Flemish Jesuit well known at the court, a great 
friend of Dara and well liked by all the nobles, who delighted 

1 The IIoil, or spring festival, is evidently intended. 

2 Bernier .also mentions Father Buzeo (or Busee) and his friendship with 

Dara, p. 6 (and Constable's note quoting Catrou, i. 170); Dara’s death, p. 101, 
note; Busee and the false astrologer, p. 244 ; intimacy with Dara, p. 2S9. The 
father apparently died on June 20, 1668. There is an inscribed stone in the 
mortuary chapel at Agrah bearing that date and the name ' Henriquez [illegible].’ 
See J. F. Fanthorne, p, 55- ‘ 
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much in his conversation. He was a man of great judgment, 
very learned, well [117] regulated in act and speech. He was 
of a fine presence, tall and portly, imposing respect by his mere 
appearance. He was very polished, a good mathematician, one 
who in a few words could solve the most difficult problehls. 

In such estimation was he held that even Au ran gzeb on his 
journey to and stay in Kashmir wished his company. 

This man of fine constitution met with trouble in regard to 
a marriage that he had arranged among the Christians. The 
husband, renouncing his religion, had turned Mahomedan. So 
much effected was the father, that the blood went to his head 
'and he became delirious. To let blood would have sufficed to 
alleviate nature; but as he was fifty-three years of age, and had 
never been bled, they would not bleed him. In this way his 
blood so troubled him that one day, shutting himself into his 
room, he opened his. bowels with a knife, and, drawing out the 
colon, removed a piece and threw it away. Nature being thus 
discharged, his head was relieved, and he called for his servants. 
As they could not get in, they knocked down the door and ran 
to his assistance. But it was too late, a piece of the bowel 
having disappeared. ' 

In Dihll at this time was one of the fugitive friars of whom I . 
formerly spoke (II. 61, 66, 67), and among the Christians who 
assembled, this friar also appeared. This priest confessed him, 
and remained present until his death. Since Father Buzeo 
was a wise man, he forthwith, before he expired* ordered a 
writing to be drawn up in his presence, wherein he declared 
that he himself had made the wound. He obtained the signa¬ 
tures of the greater number of those present, so that this paper 
being carried to the magistrate, the neighbours and the house- 
servants might be saved annoyance. He died with all the 
signs of a perfect holy man, and his dead body was carried to 
Agrah. Speaking with the king, Ja‘far Khan said to him that 
the sign of understanding had fallen, alluding to the death of 
this great religious person. 

It was not long before some renegade servants of the Jesuit 
fathers made use of this occasion to get the fathers ejected 
from«Agrah. They laid a petition before the magistrate that 
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a Farangl, having died leaving no heirs, they asked for a grant 
of the houses of the defunct. From the qazl they obtained the 
order that they sought. The fathers went and sought the 
good offices of Ja'far Khan, who, for the friendship he had to 
thd said father, let the king know what was the real state of 
the case—that is to say, the deceased, being neither married 
[nS] nor a merchant, but a member of a religious order, could 
have no heir, possessing nothing of his own. . His only heirs 
were the fathers of the same order. Thus fresh instructions 
were issued in favour of the padres. By this death the fathers 
lost much of the lustre that they had, for they did not succeed 
in maintaining their ancient reputation. The Mahomedans are' 
very touchy, hence it is necessary for the fathers to conduct 
themselves with great prudence. The slightest indiscretion of 
one man suffices to ruin the rest. 

Ja'far Khan, Chief Secretary to the King. 

Since we have spoken of Ja'far Khan, a great friend of the 
Christians and of the fathers, it is requisite to say something 
about his character. He was the most famous man of learning 
among the Moguls, first Secretary and Minister of State. He 
was so civil and courteous that he addressed everybody as 
‘sir,’ and he was incapable of displaying anger. He was very . 
polished, and his purity might be called a fetish. He declined 
to listen to coarse language in any shape. On one occasion it 
happened that his horse stopped a moment for a necessary 
ptfrpose. He dismounted from his horse and took a seat in 
his palanquin, cloaking the feeling that caused this action by- 
protesting that it was very hot. 

But it was a stranger thing he did when the architect brought 
him the plans of a fine palace that he intended to build; For, 
after asking as to various sections of the plan, he ended by 
inquiring about a certain place, where were depicted the privy 
retreats. The architect said it was the necessary' place, where¬ 
upon he held his nostrils with his right hand, and puckering 
up his face, made a sign with his left to take the plan away, as 
if it smelt merely through having this painting on it. 

This man used to drink his drop of liquor, and on this 
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account Aurangzeb, as a strict Mussulman, caused him to be 
spoken to several times, and in the end spoke to him himself, 
saying that it was not a fit thing for the first minister in a 
kingdom of the faithful to drink wine, he Ijeing under obliga¬ 
tion to set a good example. Ja'far Khan replied that he was 
an old man, without strength in his hands or firmness in his 
feet, had little sight in his eyes, and was very poor. By drink¬ 
ing wine he got sight for seeing, power for wielding the pen in 
the service of His Majesty, felt strength in his feet to run to 
court when His Majesty [119] called, and seemed in imagina¬ 
tion to’become rich. For these reasons he drank. Wine could 
make the poor rich, the blind to see, the fragile robust, and the 
cripple whole. Aurangzeb laughed at this speech, and Ja'far 
Khan told him that, whenever His Majesty desired, he would 
produce demonstration, in substance, of these assertions. 

Aurangzeb was willing to behold these miracles. Ja'far Khan 
therefore prepared a banquet for some beggars, choosing one 
man crippled in the legs, one armless man, one blind man, and 
one healthy poor man. They were given leave to do and speak 
as they liked. While these beggars were drinking, he sent word 
to the king that if he wanted to see the miracles done by wine, 
now was the time. Aurangzeb went, more to be gracious than 
for any other reason. Hidden from the beggars, he listened, 
and heard the blind man launch into praise of the wine’s fine 
colour. Ja'far Khan said: ‘ Behold, your Majesty, the blind 
man with a cup or two inside him can already see !’ Another 
beggar, the armless one, shouted abuse at the blind ma’n, 
telling him to finish drinking. If he did not, he would thrash 
him and knock his teeth out. Then said Ja'far Khan to the 
king -: t ‘Already has the ’cripple got back his arm.’ In his 
impatience, the man without legs flew into a rage with the 
blind man, and said if he had not been seated he would give 
him a bellyful of kicks. This sufficed for Ja'far Khan to point 
out to the king that the legless man had got a foot, since he 
was .going to give kicks. The unhappy poor man wha had all 
his faculties but no cash, did not mean the comedy to end 
without his playing a part. Raising his voice above the others, 
he egged on his companion to thump and kick the blind man. 
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saying lie had money enough to settle for them with the 
magistrate. Ja'far Khan ended by joking, as it,were, with the 
king, who gave him so little pay, and said: ‘Now that the 
poor man has wine, in his head he is become rich. And your 
Majesty will tell me after this not to drink wine! For I have 
to be thus (? rich) if I am to serve your Majesty, who holds 
such a mighty empire.’ The comedy was over, Aurangzeb 
laughed, and Ja'far Khan kept to his old habit. 1 

[Here the manuscript has an inserted leaf, bearing a passage 
in French, relating a story about the four stages of drunken¬ 
ness. As obviously non-historicai, it is omitted.] , 

Shah ‘Alam goes against Shiva Jl. 

Now it is time for us to speak of the expedition oii which 
Aurangzeb sent [120] his son Shah ‘Alam, Bahadur—that is to 
say, ‘ King of the world, the brave.’ Aurangzeb had reason to 
fear that Shiva Jl would not lose a chance of using his strength 
to wreak vengeance for the treachery that he (Aurangzeb) had 
plotted, and for his failure to keep the promises with which he 
had lured him. For this reason he called to him Shah ‘Alam, 
and gave him the necessary instructions, bjr following which 
he could catch him (Shiva Ji) again. 

■ His instructions were to take with him Rajah Jaswant 
Singh, to whom orders to proceed to the Dakhin were sent. 
The rajah was to serve under the prince. Other captains, the 
gfeatest he had, were to join, among them Diler Khan. On 
reaching the Dakhin, the prince was to make a campaign 
against Shiva Jl. But when the day of battle drew near he 
was to pretend to rebel, and seek the friendship of Shiva Ji. 
Letters were to be sent to the Mahrattah, as if he (Shah,‘Alam) 
meant to rebel and claim the crown. He must also manage to 
make his officers subscribe to this, and agree to his intended 
revolt. This Aurangzeb did to discover which officers were 
loyal, and which desired that he should be no longer king, 
taking thus an opportunity of playing off some of his finessing 

1 For an account of Ja'far Khan, see note to Part I., fol. 129. He died at 
Agrah in Zi.l Hijjah, ioSo (April-May, 1670) (‘ Tankh-i-Muhammadi'). 
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tricks in order to find out those on whom he could thoroughly 

rely. 1 

ShSh ‘Alam, Bahadur, left Dihll with great show, state, and 
strength, leaving with the king hardly more than ten thousand 
horsemen. His father knew that Shah ‘Alam was not the mhn 
to revolt in reality. Thus the prince continued his march in 
tranquillity until he arrived at Aurangabad. Near that city he 
had a meeting with Shiva Jx, disguised as a cultivator from a 
village. It is the custom when princes pass by to present to 
them goats, milk, and fruit. The pretended villager laid before 
him a -pot of milk. When the said pot was taken to the 
kitchen and emptied, they found a note enclosed in wax (? waxed 
cloth). This was carried to the prince, and it stated : ‘ I, 
Shiva Ji, desirous to know who it is that marches against me, 
that I may recognise him, present this pot of milk, and offer 
congratulations on your arrival; and if in anything I can be of 
service to you, I am at your orders* et cetera.’ Shah ‘Alam, 
Bahadur, was lost in amazement at Shiva Ji’s sharpness, but 
that did not induce him to desist from the design of seizing 
him if he could. 

Death of a Friar, a Martyr called Frey Jacinto [121]. 

When he entered Aurangabad, one of the fugitive friars of 
whom I spoke (II. 61, 66, 67, 117) was living there; he 
had apostatized from the faith, and had turned Mahomedan. 
After he had been married for many years, finding himself 
scoffed at by Mahomedans and Christians, who wished neither 

1 Shah ‘ Alam's appointment to the Dakhin was made on the 7th Ramazan of 
the tenth year, 1077 H. (March ^ 1667). Jaswant Singh was deputed to serve 
under (' Ma.fisir-i-'Alamgiri,' 56, last line but one; 61, line 1). Grant- 
Duff, 99, and Elphinstone, 554, throw doubt on the rebellion of Shall 'Alam, 
real or pretended. But the ' Ma,asir-i-‘Alamgiri,' lot, treats it as a real 
rebellion ; therefore, something of the sort must have happened. Elphinstone 
objects that Jai Singh could not have joined it, because he had left the Dalthin, 
and was, in fact, dead, before the date assigned. In this he is misled by Catrou 
(edition 1715, third part, 7S) and his Jttcing; this is meant not for J,ii, but for 
pmut Singh, who was both alive and in the Dalthin. Orme, ‘ Fragments,’ 
18, 19, believed in the rebellion, and so did Bhim Sen, Jonathan Scott's authority 
(' HisioYy of Dekkan,’ ii. a 4 ). 
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his company nor his conversation, he determined to give public 
proof of his penitence, and remove the scandal he had caused. 
He went, therefore, to the qazi, to whom he said that, recog¬ 
nising the religion of Muhammad was not good, he found there 
was in the world no other religion by which man could save 
his soul except the Christian religion. . He informed him of 
two things: one, that he was not a Mahomedanthe other, 
that if he (the qazi) wanted to be saved he must become a 
Christian. 

The qazi was much put out at this talk, and, imagining him 
to be deranged, kept the man in prison for several days. Then 
he called him into his presence, and asked him if he was still 
of the same mind. He replied as boldly as before. ■ The qazi 
made efforts to make him change his mind, but the holy man, 
firm as ever, persisted in the truth. For this he had him 
bastinadoed and beaten on the face. Then, desisting for several 
days and reducing him.by hunger, he sent for him once more 
and dealt with him as before, treating him most cruelly. But. 
at the end of five or six interviews the man was always the 
same, and the qazi reported the case to Shah ‘Alam, Bahadur. 
The prince informed the king, and Aurangzeb answered, as a 
strict Mahomedan, that they must endeavour in every way 
possible to make the man recant. Let them give him women, 
horses, and liberal pay, and see if in this method they could 
overcome him. But if he remained obstinate in his opinion, 
hg was to be publicly beheaded. 

Verily Shah ‘Alam, Bahadur, did his best to overcome the 
resolve of the holy man. But he had already felt within his 
heart the effects of grace, and rejected wealth and promises. 
He spoke ill of Muhammad, and declared clearly ir. the Moors’ 
tongue, which he could speak sufficiently well, that tbefe was 
no other true religion but our Christian faith. The qazi sent. 
for a Portuguese renegade named Antonio Fernandez to 
catechize the man in Portuguese. He was known as a good 
talker, and it was thought that in the maternal tongue he could 
easily persuade the other man. 

But the holy man, speaking/with inspiration from God, told 
him at last [122] to withdraw, since he (Fernandez) did not 



